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T Afler the first issue of Light in 
e West, in October last, it was 
eemed besi to suspend publication until 
he first of the year and make it a semi- 
nihly folio. It was also thought 
isable to commence the new form as 
1 No. 1, which has been done. 
eaflar, Light in the West will be 
ished and issued on the /st and 
h of each month by the St. Louis 
itual Association. 


and open discussion is invited on all 
which tend to advance truth and right. 
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ames must always be attached to : ommu- 
onsas a guarantee of good faith, but may 
theld by request. 
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T Existence in the spiritual lifo is as real 
TN í 
sit is in this, 


_ The World of Spirits is where the ro- 


Tis estimated that America has over 
ven millions of belivers in Spiritualism 
and its phenomena, 


A strict observance of the laws of spir- 
ial life insures harmony and peace in the 
ul, both here and hereafter. 


Ie who says that spiritualism accepts, | 


endorses, recognizes or tolerates the doc- 
trine of free-love is a liar, and the truth is 
not in him. 


Man preserves his identity and lives 
onin the Spiritual World, building upon 
the foundation he had laid in his earthly 
stage of being. 


The historical Christ stands out and 
above all men in point of moral worth 
and disinterested solicitude and affection 


for his fellow men, 


The Christ principle is that which ona- 
bles man to reach up and take hold of the 
strong arm of the Almighty, which is ever 
reaching earthward. 


It is absurd to suppose that a man can 
enter the spiritual world divested of every 
principle of goodners, truth and charity 
and be transformed at once into a saint. 


Tne ruling Jove is the central and con- 
trolling principle in carth life, and it is 
illogical to say an opposite sentiment will 
be the ruling principle the moment the 
other shore is reached. 


What sense is there in begging saints 
to intercede in our behalf with the pow- 
ers that be, in the other world, if they 
cannot sec, hear and talk with us, and al- 
so see, hear and talk with the individual 
to whom the appeal in our interest is to 
be made ? 


The Swedenborg theory of correspon- 


dences cannot consistently be applied to | 


all things on this mundane sphere ; for it 
is to be hoped, at least, that there is noth- 
ing in the Spirit World that corresponds 
to the street corner loafer or dude of the 
ninctcenth century, 


According to old theological ideas, Christ 
was forced to sacrifice his own life that 
the wrath of God to man might be appeas- 
ed. The intelligence of the nineteenth 
century revolts at that conception of tho 
character of Our Father who art in Heaven. 


The Spiritual doctrine teaches that ev- 
ery man is judged in the “over there,” but 
he judges himself. He is the only witness 
and he isalso the judge. Iis testimony 
is his conduct in the carth life and ho 
takes it with tim, submits it to himself and 
pronounces the verdict and voluntarily 
accepts the judgment. 


It is evident that the mind enters the 
spirit world in the same condition that it 
leaves carth life, and hence all crroneous 
ideas of what constitutes spiritual happi- 
ness must first be eradicated before any 
progress can be made towards comprehend- 
ing and enjoying the glories, and appre- 
ciating the blessedness of the true princi- 
ples of spiritual life. 

If the disembodied spirit of man is not 
a substance,~if it cannot think and act-we 
can have no conception of it, and it is so 
with the spiritual world. If it contains 
not rivers and oceans, valleys and nills, 
and mountains, grove and plane, villages 
towns and cities. If, in short, it is nota 
counterpart of the universe, only perfect 
inall its parts, then was our creation a 
crime against all human kind, But we 
have the evidence of thousands who have 
gone hence that it is as substantial a 
world as this, and that the spiritual man 
does think and act. 


Once upon a time, a fond mother took 
her little five-year-old daughter into the 
“spare room” and spent three wholo hours 
in describing to the young mind the beau- 
ties of the orthodox Heaven; how they all 
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sbould stand before a great white throne 
and wave palms and shout hymns to the 
Lord forever and ever, Then turning to 
tho sweet, innocent baby, said: “You must 
always be good; then the Lord will let 
you stand before him and sing and wave 
palms, too.” “I will, mamma,” she said, 
and if Iam real good, and wave lots of 
palms, don’t you think the Lord will let 
me take my dolly some afternoon and go 
down to hell and play with the Devil’s 
little girls ?” The child hada clearer and 


better conception of what constitutes | 


“dwelling with God” than her mother. 


Death strips us of our robes of hypoc- 
risy and deceit, and forces us to stand 
forth in the spirit world as we ically are, 
and itis very certain that we shall not 
delay hunting up homogencous natures, 
Moreover, our associates will be those to 
whom we are spiritually related, without 
any reference whatever to our acquaint- 
ance with or knowledge of them in earth 
life, and it is well that it is so, or else we 
might be obliged to furm associations that 
would be repulsive to all concerned. Some 
husbands and wives exist in continual 
dread of having their oarth relationship 
continued in the other world, while there 
are othors who are afraid they will not be 
reunited. Neither necd worry: only the 
spiritually allied remain together. Those 
who are not flce from each other, and 
there is no powerin the spiritual uni- 
verse strong enough to detain them. 


Said Mrs. Lilly, the well known spirit 
ual orator, to a representative of the Cin- 
sinnati Enquirer a few days ago, upon be- 
ing asked for information as to the num- 
ber of Spiritualists in America: “TI can 
iardly answer that question, but some- 
“ime agoa leading Catholic organsaid, in 
speaking of the evils to contend with, that 
one was the growth of modern Spiritual- 
sm.’ Why, said this paper, ‘there are eleven 
nillion of them already in the country. 
Chey do not have expensive churches or 
societies ; they do not appear to be thor- 
oughly organized, yet they are all the more 
langerous and powerful, because they 
work silently in the family circle.’ ”’ 
“What do you mean by that?” 
“Why, simply this; Frequently a death 
occurs in a family, and a little child is se- 
ected as the medium through which the 
absent one converses with them on earth. 
What is the result? That family become 
Spiritualists. 
Chey may keop up the circle in their own 


There is no proselyting- 
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houso and never join any society, but they 
are Spiritualists all the same, and recog- 
nize the principle of holding communica- 
tion with the spirit world.” 


The venerable pastor of the Shakers at 
South Union, Ky., delivered a sermon re- 
cently on the inapiration of the Scriptures 
in which he most vigorously and vehem- 
ently denied thecharge that the Shakers 
do not believe the Bible to be the inspired 
word of God. Said he: “To deny that the 
Bible is the inspired word of God, is as 
shallow and senseless as it would be to say 
that an apple tree, laden with good fruit, 
was not an apple tree because cater- 
pillars had woven nests among its branch- 
es, injuring its fruit and foliage. Would 
it not show a streak of insanity to deny 
that it was an apple tree, and throw the 
fruit all away in consequence of this? 
Most surely it would. Just so it is with 
the Bible. That human caterpillars, by 
their interpolations, ignorance and false 
renderings, have done so with God’s in 
spired word in both the Old and New 
Testament is not to be doubted nor dis. 
puted. But we have no good reason for 
denying its inspirations, and casting 
all the good fruit aside, because human 
caterpillars have injured a portion of it, 


Here is an example of orthodox logic. 
God permitted Adam to fall, thus con- 
structing an unsurmountable obstacle in 
the way of man’s entering heaven. Then 
the devil was turned loose in the inclosure, 
which was the world. At once man be- 
gan to realize his inability to cope with a 
being who was strong enough to overthrow 
the Divine plan and turn Eden, which was 
the world, intoa howling wildarness so far 
as its being tenable for anything good was 
concerned. Being unable to hold his own 
against such an adversary as the devil, 
man began to cast about for some means 
of escape, although it is not shown very 
clearly that he was at any time over anx- 
ious to withdraw entirely from the influ- 
ence which the devil seemed to exert over 
him. He seemed rather to enjoy the con- 
flict. But later on, the Almighty conelud- 
ed to send the third part of himself to the 
earth and have it murdered by a mob of 
hypocritical Jewish priests and half civil- 
ized gentiles, that the “plan” might be util- 
ized by manas a moans of escape from 
the company and influence? of the individ- 
ual, devil, or whatever he is or was,’ who 
by his superior power had usurped the 
right and authority of the threc—that is 


the trinity—in the world. The God whom 
spiritualists worship cannot be overthrown 
by devils or men. 


THE CHRIST PRINCIPLE, 


The man Christ stands out and above all 
other historical characters in moral ex- 
cellence and unselfish devotion to the cause 
of humanity. His whole life was spent 
in doing good, He loved the right-in all 
things, and hated cant, hypocricy and po- 
jiticaland religiousoppression, Although 
subject to the same temptations as other 
men, his high sense of honor forbade him 
participating in any of the hurtful frivol- 
ities of society or yielding to the demands 
of unholy passion, and above all his heart 
always warmed towards the poor, the af: 
ilicted and the weary laden; nor were tho 
needy ever turned away empty handed, 
nor yet was the aching heart ever refused 
sympathy and consulation. Such a man 
was Jesus of Nazareth, whom all true spir- 
itualists love to honor and whose example 
they keep before them continually. 

But the Christ principle is a grander, lof- 
tier thought than the man Christ for It is 
the reaching down of the strong arm of the_ 
Almighty and the lifting up of humanity 
It is that which moves a man to go out in- 
to the storm bound night to feed the hun- 
gry and minister to the sick and sore. 
It is that which burdens the heart with 
mercy and charity. It is that which tears 
away all selfish impulses that we may love 
our neighbor as vurself. It is the light 
that chases away the gloom of the grave and 
strews the valley of death with fragrant 
flowers. It is the sentinel that opens wide 
the pearly gates of Paradise. It is that 
which secures an abundant entrance into 
the New Jerusalem. It is that which con- 
ducts the soul to its new home on the banks 
of the Eternal River that flows by the 
throno of God. 


CONVINCING TESTIMONY, 


Spiritualists owe much to the Bible for 
the clear and satisfactory evidence it fuar- 
nishes in proof of their philosophy. It is 
doubtful, indeed, if such an array of con: 
vincing testimony could be found in any 
other book, besides what it chronicles 
about the power of spirits to communi- 
cate with the people ofthis earth, to show 
themselves to us, to talk to us, to walk with 
us, to materialize in short, and bo essen- 
tially one ofus, isendorsed by every theo- 
logian and every other believer in the di 
Vine inspiration of the Scriptures, Every 
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protestant and every Catholic on earth 
who believes that the Bible is the inspired 
word of God is bound to admit that there 
is no gulfseparating the material from the 
spiritual world, and yet they reject the 
spiritual philosophy, but that is due topre- 
judice rather than reason. They are freo 
to admit, howeve,r that Angels conversed, 
face to face as men, with Abraham, Lot, 
Jacob, Moses and many other leaders and 
teachers of Isracl, but deny that they were 
the spirits of men who once lived upon 
this earth, Their position appearsa little 
inconsistent, it would seem, in the face of 
the fact that the one whom John saw in- 
sisted that he was a fellow servant, and 
“one of his brethren, the prophets.” The 
two diciples who saw Moses and Elias had 
no idea other than that they were really 
Moses and Elias; at least it is not even so 
much as intimated anywhere in the New 
Testament that they supposed they had 
seen two Angels, Christ not only ap- 
peared to his diciples after his death and 
burial, but walked, talked and actually ate 
with them; moreover he dematerialized 
before them in broad daylight: All ritu- 
alists say “I belicve in the communion of 
saints,” but who ever heard ofa saint that 
was nota canonized man. The fuctis, spir- 
itualism is too real, it is not mysterial e- 
nough 10 be}profitable, financially speaking, 
to theologians. It requires no learned 
dissertations on the fall of man, nor yet 
on the doctrines of total depravity, pre- 
destination and election to uphold and sus- 
tain it. Spiritualism is of God and every 
thing in the material and spiritual worlds 
bear witness that this is true, 


THE CREED OF SPIRITUALISM. 


Spiritualism, like all other systems of re. 
ligion, has a creed, only its creed has 
more of mercy, of charity and of light in 
it than is found in any other, and there- 
fore has more in it that is calculated to 
elevate man and bring him closer to his 
Creator than is offered by any other phil- 
osophy orsystem of religion. True, Spir- 
itualism rejects the idea or theory of sal- 
vation through mediation as suggested by 
the theological plan of divine government, 
because it finds the hypothesis upon which 
that belief is based to be diametrically op- 
posed to, and therefore out of harmony 
with man’s conception of what his rela- 
tion to his Maker really is, hence the 
Christ-idea of a central person to bridge 
over, a8 it were, in some mysterious way, 
a purely imaginary gult of dark, rolling- 
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waters, which separates God from man, is 
not accepted by Spiritualists as having 
any foundation in fact. 

The creed of Spiritualism, although un- 
written, is stamped upon every created 
thing. It was formulated by the divine 
mind and its application made universal. 
It is so interwoven with creation that its 
purpose cannot well be mistaken. Asa 
lamp unto the feet of man it shines con- 
tinually and lights him in the way of mor- 
al and intellectual worth, which is God’s 
highway to everlasting felicity in the 
world to come; but nowhere does it teach 
that sin can be forgiven or that a man can 
be redeemed by another. He must out- 
grow his sins, and redeem himself, or else 
go on forever a total failure with no one 
but himself to blame; for he is the incar- 
nation of boundless capabilities and infi- 
nite progre&’s which is the God-given 
birthright of every human soul. A man 
may be a firm believer in the philosophy 
of spiritualism and yet bea very bad man, 
but no mancan be a consistant spiritualist 
unless he be pure in mind and heart. 

Spiritism points out how happiness here 
and hereafter may be secured, sut upon 
the road that it would have mankind trav- 
el are found nothing that is uncharitable, 
nothing that is selfish, nothing that is im- 
pure, nothing that defileth either the body 
orsoul. Itis walking with God all the 
way. Inshort,the underlying principle of 
the philosophy of Spiritism is that Christ 
helps us by example, and that thatis all 
he can do for us, that we must look within 
ourselves, not without, for our redeemer ; 
that we ourselves must pay the penalty of 
violating the moralas we do the physical 
laws; that neither can be evaded, and 
finally that man’s highest duty to himself 
is to be ever on his guard against the 
evil influences which continually surround 
his animal nature.and his highest general 
duty is to love God with all his might, 
and his neighbor as himself. 


THE SPIRIT THE REAL MAN. 


The spirit is the real man, and the mate- 
rial body only servesas a medium of com- 
munication between man and the material 
world. When the body is no longer capa- 
ble of serving the spirit it is cast aside 
and it returns to dust. Sex, tastes, dis- 
position, character, and memory belong 
to the spirit, not to the body, and when 
aman goes hence he takes all these things 
with him and he is just as bad or just as 
good when he steps upon the Eternal Shore 
as he was in his materia] body. In short, 


he is identically the same being. To 
be otherwise, he would needs have to 
be recreated, and if recreated he would be a 
different man altogether from what he 
was, but the process would entirely destroy 
his individuality and that would be equi- 
valent to the complete annihilation of the 
man as he was in earth life, and with it 
would perish all recollection of friends and 
kindred. Ina word, he would be as though 
he had never been. Can anything more 
horrible to contemplate than the destruc- 
tion of our individuality, our affections 
and the ties that bind us to our loved ones 
be suggested? No, thanks be to God, 
each one retains his features, his char- 
acteristics and his affections with such dis- 
tinctness that his earth friends, when 
the veil is held aside, even for a moment, 
recognize him as readily as if he were 
standing by their side clothed in a mate- 
rial body, only he is relieved by death 
of all material hinderances and the ob- 
struction of time and space is removed. 
He is separated from no one in the spirit- 
land except by opposition of thought and 
incompatability of affection,which is a wise 
and merciful provision in the economy of 
existence. “In the spiritual world a spirit 
may in a moment become present to an- 
other, provided he comes into a similar 
affection of love, and thence into thought.” 


In contemplating the spiritual world we, 
must not forget that the spirit is not linge 
ited by time or distance. This is abundantly. 
proven in this life, for we all know that 
distance is no hinderance tothought. We 
can think of a friend in England or Egypt 
as easily as if he were leaning upon our 
Shoulder or holding our hand;so also is 
time no obstruction to thought. We can 
think of Moses, Confucius, or Budda as 
easily as we could if they were living now 
and in our own city. When we come in. 
to the spiritual world we can, therefore, 
asan illustrious workerin the cause of 
God and humanity truthfully says, come 
into communication with persons of whom 
we can think, whether from personal ac 
quaintance orfrom mutual friends and the 
records of history ; also that when we mcet 
those whom we have personally known 
we can recognize them, because they wil 
appear according to the conception of them 
in our own minds. We carry the images 
of those who are dear to us indelibly 
wrought into the texture of our minds, 
and an idea cannot be cradicted from them 
without destroying the organization of the 
mind itself. We carry, therefore, within 
our minds photographs of every human 
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being, and of everything we have ever 
seen, and consequently we have, and al- 
ways will have, the means at hand to rec. 
ognize our frien is; and still further, the 
world of spirits is the place and the only 
place where friends and acquaintances and 
all who are connected by natural ties can 
meet at will. 

There have always been theories and 
speculations about the possibility of meet- 
ing and recognizing friends in the other 
world, but they have never been enter- 
tained by spiritualists ; for they know by 
faith, by sight, by touch and by the 
word of mouth that all such theories, spec- 
ulations and doubts have no foundation 
but wilful ignorance. 


ONENESS IN WEDLOCK. 


Whatever of good the civilization of the 
nineteenth century has brought to human- 
ity, the progress the world has made from 
the old theory of oneness of wedlock to- 
wards the fact of the separate and distinct 
“oneness” of the husband and also that 
of the wife is quite enough to make one 
feel that after all the creation of human 


kind was not a mistake, although there | 


yot lingers in society much of the old Pa- 
gan-Mosaic, or Mosaic-Pagan idea that 
woman was created purposely on a level 
very much below man, and that when 
she assumes to climb up to his side, or go 


higher than he in intellectual attainments » 


and business sense, she is unbearably pre- 
sumptuous. Every fair minded man will 
cheerfully admit that the bondage in 
which woman has been held, especially 
since the discovery and introduction into 
the world of music, poetry and the arts, 
and more especially since these aids to a 
higher and purer conception of the phil- 
osophy of life have had full sway with 
their equlaizing influences, is wholly inex- 
cusable, and but for the strained and un- 
warranted interpretation of what is called 
the Divine Will, as reflected through and 
in mystic narrative by the founders and 
professional defenders of the “total depray- 
ity” system of religion, woman had not 
thus been thrust out and below her God 
assigned sphere in human society. 

The mind of the Great-Over-Spirit never 
contemplated oneness of flesh, nor yet of 
spirit. In fact, the underlying principle, 
if it may be so called, of creation itself as 
well as of immortality is that the spirit— 
the counciousness, is the proof of existence. 
Hence if it, is concluded that man and wife 
are, under a law that is wholly of man’s 
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making, “one flesh” it does not follow 
that there does not exist a duality of spirit 
over which a law higher than man’s law 
has supreme jurisdiction. But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, a fact that is well rooted upon 
and imbedded in logic, and which cannot 
be disturbed by any fair analytical or syn- 
thetical deductions,there cannot be oneness 
either in flesh or in spirit. Oneness in 
spirit could be accomplished only by the 
complete absorption of the one by the 
other, which, when completed and the 
oneness fully established, would leave but 
one spirit, the other being entirely de- 
stroyed so fir as its individuality is con- 
cerned. The same result would follow, 
also, a oneness of flesh. The process would 
annihilate one body and one immortal 
soul. The absurdity of such a theory, be- 
lief, or proposition is seen in every living 
thing. 

If then, man and wife bear a duality of 
spirit and body,—if they are two separate 
and distinct beings, both in the flesh and 
out of the flesh, why should not their sep- 
arate equality be recognized and the “ one- 
ness” theory given over as being antena- 
ble. As we have already said, man makes 
the laws under which society moves and 
has its existence, and those laws are 
framed for man’s advantage and protec- 
tion, but not for woman’s, except in so far 
as man is willing that she should be bene- 
fitted by them, and hence it is that man is 
in the habit ofassuming that “me and my 
wife are one,” and he always the “ one,” 
and, following out that line of reasoning, 
which the laws of his own making enable 
him to do, he allows in man what he 
would cast out a woman for doing; more- 
over, upon the same erroneous hypothesis, 
he has the audacity to lay hold upon and 
claim as his own all accumulation of prop- 
erty, although she may have contributed 
very much more force, energy and econo- 
my than he in the strugyle to secure it. 
Let us hope that the world has progressed, 
or soon will have, fur beyond that selfish, 
narrow-minded and heathenish theory, 
out into the broad sunlight of God’s econo- 

my of existence, here and hereafter ; 
which is the separate equality of man and 
wife, both in the flesh and in the spirit. 


SPIRIT MANIFESTATIONS, 


It is held by a few, and but a few we 
areglad to say, that spirit manifestations 
beyond the point of obtaining satisfactory 
evidence that man are immortal is hurtful 
and should not be encouraged, but we 


hold that it needs no spirit manifestation 
to demonstrate the fact that life is contin- 
uous, nor that the natural and spiritual 
worlds are separated only by a more veil 
which may be drawn aside almost at wil.. 
The leaders and teachers of men in all 
ages of the world believed and taught that 
man should live after the death of the 
body; but aside from these teachings, it is 
inbred in every human being that man 
docs not go into everlasting nothingness 
when his mortal body ceases to breath, 
and therefore needs no other evidence 
based upon faith alone than is given by 
his natural longing after immortality. 
But what of the knowledge and demon- 
strated theories which spirits possess ? 
Are they not valuable to us, and should 
we refuse to be taught by the wise and 
ripe in experience who have gone to the 
other shore and offer us the benefit of 
their experiences and observations? Most 
certainly not, At best we butsee through 
a glass darkly. Wesce and think as child- 
ren when compared with those who have 
been studying the philosophy of life from 
a much higher point of view than we for 
hundreds or indeed thousands of years, 
and if these wise scers and teachers of 
otheragos condescend to teach us it things 
pertaining to life here and hereafter, shall 
we turn our backs upon them because they 
would impart knowledge to us by spirit 
manifestations? God forbid that any 
avenue that leads man toa higher and 
clearer conception of his duty to himself 
and his neighbor should ever be obstructed, 
much less closed by prejudice against the 
methods that spirit teachers choose and 
employ for the advancement of their earth 
brethren. We hold that believers in spir- 
itualism and its phenomona should not 
only encourage spirit manifestations and 
communications, bat tell it to the world 
and bear witness of the blessedness and 
joy there is in this belief. The Methodist 
Charchowes much ofits marvellous growth 
to its practice of “giving experience, one 
to another ” which is generally given with 
a zeal and enthusiasm that is not only edi- 
fying but encouraging to those who are less 
firm in their faith. So powerful, indeed, 
are their methods of acquainting one an- 
other ‘vith their experiences in upholding 
the banner of that denomination that other 
sects have adopted the plan, and the very 
best results have always followed, and 
what are they, pray, but manifestations of 
joy, or supplication for more spiritual 
light and spiritual knowledge? In truth, 
they are for the upbuilding, spiritually, ot 
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every individual participant, and many is | he nor wo can tell of what they are com- 


the honest resolve there made to be a bot- | posed. 


ter neighbor and a better citizen. Now if 
this custom is so beneficial to them who 
walk by faith alone, why should not spir- 
itualists who are continually full to over- 
flowing with new evidences of the noar- 
ness of the “ over there,” and of the ability 
and willingness of those who have joined | 
the ranks of the everlasting throng to come 
to us and to talk to us face to fice, and to 
tell us what the home of the spirit is liko, 
and discribe to us its beaulics and delights, 
proclaim whereof they know from the 
house top if need be? No, let the table, 
the circle, and the cabinet be s0 many al- 
tars in the house of every spiritualist, and 


upon them, in the presence of his spirit | 


friends and kinsmen sacrifice daily all up- 
rising desires and inclinations thatare not 
in harmony with the highest type of puri- 
ty of thought and action, and let him sit 
at the feet of his spirit teachers and learn 
of them, but let him never obstruct or hin- 
der them from ascending and decending 
before him, for when they go away it is 
but for a little time, and when they return 
they always come bearing precious gifts 
to the soul and encouragement and con- 
solation to the material man. Why, spirit 
“manifestations are dearer and sweeter to 
the spiritualist than the confessional and 
Eucharist are to those of the Christian 
faith, 
ooo 


THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


© The following article was printed in the prospectus of the 

7 «Light in the West,’’ and is reproduced in the first regu- 
lar issue as Voicing the views of the editor upon the subject 
discussed. X 


The atheist asks: “ What doesa disem- 
bodied spirit live on? How does it walk, 
talk, sleep or wake? How docs it know 
itself from nothing?” Woaare free to ad- 
mit that we do not know; but we do 
know “there isa natural body, and there is 
a spiritual body,” and we know, too, that 
the spiritual world is as substantial as the 
material world, but we do not know what 
cither the natural or the spiritual body 
lives on, neither does our atheistical qnes- 
tioner. No doubt he will say that his 
natural or physical body lives upon nour- 
ishment, suchas meats, vegetables, liquids 
and the like, taken into the stomach, but 
we ask; “What aro meats, vegetables 
and liquids?” Can our doubter answor? 
We think not. Ho can tell what their 
properties are, or rather point them out, 
tell where they come from, and what cf- 
fect thoy have upon thea system when ta- 
ken into tho body. So can we, but neither 


Mignotism, electricity, heat, 
light and galvanism are forces we all 
know, but we do not know what they 
are. No one knows what a piece of 
wood is, nor, indeed, a single one of tho 
sixty-four clements of which the carth is 
said to ba composed. 1f, then, we cannot 
tell what any of these thingsare: if we 
cannot tell whatour natural body lives on, 
how much less are we able to tell what 
our spiritual body shall live on when the 
physical body is laid aside, 

Of course our atheistical friend intends 
to be understood as rejecting the theory 
that there is a spiritual as well as a natu- 
ral body. That we understand very well, 
and would not wrong him by putting 
any other construction on his query, The 
question arises: Have we a spiritual or- 
ganism, and is thore a spiritual world 
adapted to it? To both we unhesitat- 
ingly answer, yes. And yet, we cannot 


| demonstrate cither the one or the other 


proposition as we would a mathematical 
problem, nor is cither one of them capa- 
ble of being so demonstrated. But upon 
the hypothesis that man was not created, 
or that ho was not evoluted from a proto- 
plasm by natural laws to merely act his 
part on earth’s stage, and then go out in- 
to everlasting nothingness, we are bound 
to accept the theory that death only shifts 
the scenes and transfors the actor from a 
material to a spiritual stage of action with- 
out adding to or taking from his moral or 
intellectual worth— only that in the 
wholly spiritual sphere of existence and 
action, he no longer soes through a glass 
darkly, but is brought face to face with 
himself, which gives hima higher, broader 
and more comprehensive view and under- 
standing of tho economy of existenee— 
which is evolution—and which law of pro- 
gression is as unalterable and indestruct- 
ible as the eternal mind itself. 

We furthermore hold that the spiritual 
body isas much a substance as the na- 
tural body. Now mark; can there be 
power without substance? Does nol ex- 
istence necessitate substance? The theory 
that God and the angels exist as spiritual 
beings but aro substanceless is illogical 


and far-fetched. They are spiritual sub- | 


stance, of course, but just where to locate 
the line that separates the spiritual from 
the material, we do not know. The dif- 
ference between steam and ice is very 
wide, as unlike, indeed, as two given things 
could be, yet they are precisely the same 
substances, only in widely different form. 


The gases which compose water, taken 
separately, are as much a substance -as 
when united: then why should it be con- 
sidered impossible for God to clothe us 
with mortal and immortal substance, so 
that when thoy are separated both should 
continue to exist as absolutely as when 
joined together? 

As Dr. Chauncey Giles says, it docs not 
require a very extensive knowledge of 
what are called the works of nature, but 
which should be called the works of God, 
to see that all things are related and ad- 
justed to cach other with marvelous pro- 
cision. ‘The fish is made to live in the 
water. Its furm, its internal structure, 
its fins, every particular in its whole or- 
ganization is specifically adapted to that 
clement. According to the same law, the 
organization ofa bird is adapted to the 
atmosphere, a very different element from 
the water, consequently the creatures 
which are to live in it differ widely from 
those which live in the water. They have 
feathers instead of scales, wings for 
fins. They have feet, which fishes have 
not because they have no use for them. 
If we look at particular forms and func- 
tions, we see that one demands the other. 
The eye demands light; the car, air; the 
lungs, the atmosphere; the foot, the solid 
ground. Take any particular organ ofan 
animal or a man, and its form and nature 
are the best possible evidence of the exis- 
tence of an element or world which is 
adapted to its nature, and in which it 
can find free play. Thus, the fin of the 
fish is a positive demonstration of the 
existence of water; the wing of the bird 
is an cqually clear demonstration of tho 
existence of air, sọ isthe ear; so are the 
lungs; but cach in a different way. The 
existence of tLeeye renders the light abso- 
lutely necessary. 

We have the testimony of our own 
senses that every organic form in plant, 
animal and man is made to be acted upon 
by some substance, and that organ and 
this substance are adjusted to one another 
with infinite precision to produce some 
benevolent effect. Without such adjust- 
ment there would be no design or an on- 
lire failure in result. The creation, in- 

stead of being a unit, would be dislocated 
and fragmentary—a chaos of conflicting 
forces, instead of a cosmos of beauty and 
order. We are inevitably borne to tho 
. conclusion that the same fitness, law and 
order must prevail in the spiritual plane 
of creation. Ifa man, as a spiritual be- 


ing, is endowed with a spiritual organism 
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kin to his earthly organism, there must 
be an adaptability of these conditions 
suited to transformation. If he has eyes, 
there must be spiritual light; or cyes 
would be of no use. If he has cars, there 
must be spiritual atmosphere whose undu- 
lations flow into them and cause hearing 
and fill the soul with harmonies, If man 
as a spirit, has fect, there must be a 
spiritual carth to walk upon, or feet would 
be of no more use to him than they would 
be toa fish. If he has hands, there must 
be spiritual objects to handle, or they 
would be ofno use tohim. If he has lungs, 
there must be spiritual atmosphere to 
breathe. If ho hasa heart, there must be 
spiritual blood to impel through the spir- 
itual arteries. 
In a word, aspiritual organisn demands 
a corresponding spiritual world which is 
adapted to it in form, substance and force. 
If man is not organized as to his spirit, 
then we can form no idea of him. The 
words we use in describing a spirit have 
no meaning; they have no relation to 
anything. How idle to talk of angels and 
glorified spirits seeing God if they have 
no eyes ; singing His praises if there is no 
atmosphere and they have no vocal or- 
gans, How absurd to say anything about 
them, or try to think about them, if we 
can have no conception of them. Weare 
therefore driven by necessity cither to 
deny the existence of spiritual beings, or 
to accept the conclusion that there must 
be a spiritual world, and which bears the 
same relation to them as this world bears 
to its inhabitants. 


INTEREsTING MEMOIRS BY A WELL- 
KNOWN SPIRITUALIST. 


Philadelphia North American: The first 
time I ever witnessed the process of spirit 
slate-writing was many years ago in the 
presence of Henry Slade, somewhere in 
the West Thirticth streets in New York 
City. It was about the hours of 12 to 2 
p-m. I found the medium aloncin a room 
on the first floor, well lighted by two win- 
dows. Being somewhat skeptical, I re- 
quired the medium to sit in plain sight, 
some twelve or fifteen inches from the ta- 
ble, with his fect securely locked around 
the front leg of the chair in which he was 
sitting. I examined carcfully the slate 
and know, so far as senseg enable onc to 
know anything, that there was no scratch 
or mark upon the surface of either side. 
Slade bit off a picce of slate pencil the 
size of a grain of ryc. 


In the early days of the phenomenon 
this biting, instead of breaking or cutting 
of the pencil, scemed requisite in order, 
as it was claimed, to magnetize the pen- 
cil with the necessary aura. Slade next 
placed the minute pencil on the slate, and 
then held them both under the edge of 
the table, his hand and wrist from the 
knackles remaining plainly in my sight 
until I heard a noise resembling scratch- 
ing under the table. He then withdrew 
the slate without changing hands, and 
handed it to me. There was a plainty 
written sentenco on the uppermost side of 
the slate, that had been very near the 
under surfaco of the slab of the table, 
Several other manifestations of like con- 
vincing import followed, among which 
were the following: Slade held an ap- 
palonica by its stationary side just under 
the edgo of the table, so that more than 
half the width of the instrument projected 
over my knees. Whilst in this position 
the instrument discoursed music for a con- 
siderable time, the bellows being made to 
move backwards and forewards before 
my eyes by some invisible power, as if it 
was played upon by human hands, The 
medium again put the pencil on the slate 
and held them on the top of my head, his 
hands projecting over my eyes so that it 
was plainly seen by me from the wrist to 
the knuckles. Isoon heard rapid scratches 
over my head, and, on inspecting the slate, 
found written upon it in a bold, strong 
hand, “God bless Denton.” 

I learned that a then noted spiritualist 
of that name had very recently been pre- 
sent with Slade. 

The medium now made a circle on the 
slate of the size of a silver sixpence, within 
which he put the minute piece of pencil, 
and then asked me to lay my pocket-knife 
on theslate. Upon my doing as requested 
Slade pushed the slate gently under the 
edge of the table close to where I sat, when 
to my surprise I saw my knife rise from 
the slate, and describe in its flight the seg- 
ment of a circle, and fall on the floor on 
the other side of the table, having one or 
moro ofits blades open, whilst they had 
all been closed when 1 laid it on the surface 
of the slate, the fraction of the pencil re- 
maining in the little circle, thus proving 
that the slate itself had not moved during 
the process of the phenomenon. 

lt was not until one or two years after 
this that I was presentat another of Slade’s 
seances for slate-writing. His occult pow- 
ers were then evidently more fully devel- 
oped than they were at the date of my 


first seanco. I was accompanicd by a lady 
friend of rare spiritual endowment and one 
whose harmonious temperament singu- 
larly qualified and fitted her for holding 
intercourse with the denizens of the un- 
seon world though the instrumentality of 
the sensitive organizations of mortal medi- 
ums. We, fortunately, found the medium 
alone, We all three sat at a round table 
in the centre of which stood an astral 
lamp, that cast its bright beams around. 
Tho medium sponged a large slate clean 
on both sides, and after wiping it dry 
handed it to us to inspect. He next laid 
a minute piece of slate pencil on the table 
directly before me and asked that I should 
lay the slate on the table over it, which I 
did. Ithen took Slado’s right hand in 
my left whilst, my lady friend took his left 
hand in her right, and completed the cir- 
ele by holding my right hand in her left. 
We then all three sat for a short time in 
profound silence, my cyes never once 
being withdrawn from the slate which lay 
directly beneath them, but a fow inches 
from the edge of the table that rested 
against my breast. A few minutes only 
elapsed before we heard uniform scratch- 
ing beneath the slate, and on the usual 
signal, sign or rap being given by the 
spirit control, I took up the slate and 
read aloud a beautiful communication pur- 
porting to have been written by my spirit 
wife in a fine and very plain female hand, 
its lines extending lengthwise of the slate 
as strait and uniform as if they had been 
ruled. From the moment the slate had 
been handed to me by the medium at the 
commencement of the scance until the 
time I read aloud tho writing on it, Slade 
had never approached or touched it in any 
way. This seemed to be a protty fair 
test of epirit occult power, but not so s rik- 
ing as I have witnessed in the presence of 
some other mediums. For instance, some 
years ago I received an invitation from 
the late Mrs. Mary Hardy to attend an 
amateur slate-writing seance at her house 
in Boston, which I with pleasuro accepted. 
On my arrival in the evening I found 
quite a largo company assembled, among 
whom were Robert Dale Owen, the 
Rev. Mr. Bartol, Lloyd Garrison, sev- 
cral army and navy officers, publishers, 
reporters, etc., etc. We seated our- 
selves at a Jengthy oblong table, at one 
end of which Mr, R. Dalo Owen sat, Mrs. 
Mary Hardy sat on one side about mid 

way, with myself on her right. Mr.Owen 
had a few hours before the scance com- 
menced provided himself with two good- 


, 
] 
» 


sized new slates, coupled together with a 
pair of hinges on their one side and a lock 
on their other. After the company were 
all seated, and before the gas was turned 
down, Mr. Owen took from his pocket a 
key, and after unfastening tho lock passed 
the slate around to the company to exam- 
ino, by whom, without exception, they 
wore pronounced clean as slates could 
be. 

Mr. Owon again took the key from his 
pockot, relocked the slates and passed 
them to the medium, Mrs. Hardy, and then 
returned the key to his pocket. After 
placing a short piece of slate-pencil of the 
usual size on the slates, the light being 
turned nearly out, Mrs. Hardy held them 
under the table. She almostimmediately 
became greatly agitated, accompanicd 
with that singular shivering and shaking 
so common to mediums when they are 
being used by their spirit controls in mak- 
irg powerful physical manifestations. My 
sitting next and inclose proximity to the 
medium enablod me to better appreciate 
the violence of the power with which she 
seemed to be controlled or assailled. Soon, 
upon the usual signal rap being heard, 
Mrs. Hardy withdrew the slates from be- 
neath the table and passed them to Mr. 
Owen. The light now being turned onin 
full, Mr. Owen read a few lines that wore 
written on the outside of onc of the slates 
as follows: “We have written on the in- 
side,” and then passed them around the 
company to examine. On the slates bo- 
ing returned to Mr. Owen he again, in 
plain sight of all present, took the key 
from his pocket, unlocked the slates, and 
read aloud a plainly written communica- 
tion that wason tho inside of ono of the 
slates, and then passed them again around 
the company, who examined and com- 
mented on the wonderful phenomenon up- 
parently to the satisfaction of all present. 

A still more wonderful phenomenon 
than this, if possible, I more than once 
witnessed in the presence of tho well- 
known Mr. Powers, the finger-writing 
medium. After seeing him write on sev- 
eral occasions with his own finger in his 
peculiar fashion, I called at his then rooms, 
No. 8 Davis street, Boston. On that occa- 
ston he offered to do tho writing with my 
ownforfinger instead of usinghis.} hand- 
ed him a large sheet of letter paper, on 
which I put a private mark to ‘identify it 
by. Powers laid this sheet of paper flat 
on the table or book (I forget which) and 
grasping my right hand in his as he 
stood in plain sight in a conveniont posi- 
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tion, the medium wrote a line the whole 
length of the papor ina large, capital hand. 
There could be no deception in the using 
of my finger, as everything was done in 
the simplest mannor possible But the 
Strangest part o fthe phenomenon consists 
inthe fact that just below the written line 
was an exact duplicate of it, although in 
rather fainter chirography, as if the latter 
wasa daguerrootypo of the first. The 
writing was of the character of faint writ- 
ing, executed with a lead-pencil, I asked 
Powers to repeat this manifestation, 
which he cheerfully consented todo. On 
the last occasion, when the medium had 
got about half way across the paper, I felt 
the end of my forefinger getting a little 
sore, and [asked Powers to uso my mid- 
dle finger instead. Without a moment’s 
hesitation he dropped my forefinger and 
finished the line all the sume with my 
middle finger, The sorencss of my fore- 
finger was probably caused by the aura of 
some kind that the controlling spirits had 
concentrated in it to fit it to write with. 

Some eight or ten years ago I chanced to 
call at the house of a well-known gentleman 
in Philadelphia, where I met a lady and her 
little son of some 9 or 10 years, who I was told 
was controlled by spirit to draw and paint 
flowers, ete., with his finger. On my saying 
that I should like to see a specimen of his pow- 
ers, the mother asked him to move his seat 
and sit beside me. I took from the center ta- 
ble a half sheet of note paper, and tearing off 
one corner soas to be able to identify it, I 
handed the sheet to the boy. ‘This he laid 
upen a large sized pamphlet or book, which 
he placed before him in his lap. L watched the 
little artist’s movements very closely. He 
soon began to make quick, slight touches to 
the margins of the paper, with the object 
evidently of being able to discern by the dis- 
colorment of the paper when his power to 
paint came upon him. After a few minutes 
the coloring matter seemed to be at hand, and 
he drew and painted with his finger a httle 
yellow jlower on a green stalk accompanied 
with green leaves. Ihave the flower in my 
possession, Itis not remarkably pretty, but 
then it is perfect in allits parts, and would do 
no discredit to a boy painter of the same age 
in a country school. Respectfully, 

Thomas R. Hazard. 

N. B. I would say just here that of all the 
wonderful occult manifestations incident to 
modern spiritualism, spirit drawing and paint- 
ing, including the lack of visible ingredients 
and the almost lightning speed and perfection 
with which they are often executed, are per- 
haps the moet astonishing and past finding 
out ofall. 


Here is a specimen of German repartee, A 
Frenchman said to a Berliner: “Your Iron 


Cross, the highest Prussian order, is simply ri- 
diculous---1t has an intrinsie value of scarce 
five sous.” To which the native of the P 
sian capitol replied: “I don't deny it; 

has, nevertheless, cost you two Napoleon 


Yus- 
but it 
s.”? 
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GEN. GRANT'S HERESY. 
The theological opinions of men like Gen 


Grant are perhaps of slight significance. For’ 
s s , 
Grant was a great soldier and not a greal 


thinker, a man of affairs, a practical, common- 
sense kind of man, equal to great emergencies 
in battle with wonderful coolness, courage, 
firmness, energy and patriotism, All this can 
be said of him and more. But if we read his 
history aright, Gen, Grant had little or no in. 
terest in church doctrines as such. The- 
ology had no attractions for him. We have 
no doubt that he had a firm belief in God and 
immortality and this was the extent of his be- 
lief. His creed was very brief, rational and 
simple. 

We say this not from any plain statement 
which the Generai ever made of his belief, 
but from occasional words dropped during 
his sickness and from an entire absence of any 
intimation whatever, that he endorsed an or 
thodox theology. 

Take, for instance hi “Supreme Thought.” 
After rallying, when his friends thought that 
he was about to die, and when Gen. Grant 
himself believed that his hour had come, Dr. 
Newman asked him what at that great crisis, 
was his “ Supreme thought.” Mark his an- 
swer, 

“The comfort of the consciousness, that I 
have tried to live a good and honorable life.” 

And this answer in the presence of death. 
Not a word about his worthlessness, Nota 
word about the mercy of God towards a mis- 


erable simer. Nota word about free grace 


or atoning blood, and salvation through the 
eross of Christ. His supreme thought had 
not the romotest connection with such ideas. 
Would this have been possible, however, at 
such a moment, ifsuch ideas had been promi- 
nentin his mind? Would a man, accepting 
the orthodox creed say, when he was dying or 
supposed that he was dying, that his supreme 
thought was “The comfort of the conciousness 
that he had tried to live a good and honorable 
life?” Farfrom it. The very Opposite would 
be his supreme thought; viz., that all his right- 
cousness was utterly worthless and that salya- 
tion was possible only through an utter aban- 
donment of all reliance on his own merit, and 
complete reliance on the merits of Christ 
And he would say so. 

This supreme thought of Gen. Grant, there- 
fore, was a sad revelation to the orthodox be- 
lievers of the land, and some of the evangeli- 
cal papers have mourned over it. It was too 
pagan, too rationalistic. It was not more S80, 
however, than the last supreme thought of Gen. 
Washington before he died. In this respect 
Grant has had many illustrious predecessors, 


EB. 
Keokuk, dowa. 
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ASNOW-BOUND ROBIN. 
H. S. HILLS. 


Above my window on a March morn 
Robin Red Breast sang his sweetest song, 

All heedless of snow and blinding storm, 
Blithe and light hearted, sang so leng. 


Weary soul, just listen to Red Breast 
Pouring forth music this wintry day ; 

Veil all sorrows — let the heart rest. 
Listen ! then will the clouds flee away. 


All who live have some burden or sorrow. 
A lesson she brings to each and all. 

Night must glide on ere all see the morrow. 
Spring flowers bloom after winter and fall. 


Thy throattrilling such rich mel dy, 
Breathes of a clime where exotics grow ; 

Even though leaden skies are near thee, 
Shivering with cold and mantled in snow. 


Child of Despair on Life's stormy sea, 
Whose surging waves roll mountain high ; 
Robin sings from the dear old elm tree, 
Tis better to Hope and live than die. 


Never doubt Cod nor in sadness grieve, 

Pass by temptation’s beckoning grove ; 
Defying Fate is the way to live, 

Then a King through the World you will rove. 


Darling bird of my early sp ing time, 

These yearly visits I dearly prize : 
Robin’s storm-swept, flute-like notes subimie, 
Say to all sad, drooping souls—- ARISE. 


CREMATION. | 
BY A AVERY. 


Cremation is another departure from super- 
stitious ideas. When this theory was first 
promulgated, a few years ago, it was pounced | 
upon as vigorously as any of the ideas that 
had preceded it, but it is gradually taking | 
hold of thoughtful minds, and is winning con- | 
verts every day When it is understood that | 
the earth is as full of water veins as the hu- 
man body is of blood veins, how, in the name 
of reason, can any one with common sense 
oppose the cremation of dead matter, either 
human, brute, or vegetable? A dead body, in 
and of itself, is nothing more than a stick of | 
wood, except a stick of wood put in the 
ground is harmless to health, while brute or | 
buman flesh in their chemical changes become | 
fountains of poison to all living substances. 
We are taking into our living bodies every day 


the poison seepings of the cemeteries. We 
take it in the water we drink in very minute | 
doses, so minute that the 
poisonous effect is not immediately appre- 
ciable; nevertheless, the poison is present, 
and will, sooner or later, manifest itself in 
one way or another. 

Cremation has been most energetically op- 
posed by believers in the resurrection of the 
literal body at the general Judgment Day. 
These theorists argue that if the bodies are 
burned there can be no resurrection, forget- 
ting that the result is the same whether ashes 
are made through the action of intense fire 


homeopathie 


or by the slow chemical changes which come 
through being buried in the ground. Super- 
stitious opposition will in time give way as in 
other eases, and within fifty years compul- 


‘sory laws will govern the disposal of dead 
| bodies and cremation will then assert its hygi- 


eni authority. Rain water held in tightly 


cemented cisterns isthe only water not con- | 


taminated with poisoned matter, and these 
who are strictly in accord with Dio Lewis 


and his cranky theories use no other than | 


cistern water. 


THE DEMAND OF RELIGION. 


BY REV. JOIN C. LEARNED, 


‘*We live ina transition period, when the old faiths which 
comforted nations, and not only so, but made nations, seem to 
have spent their force. ’? 

EMERSON. 

‘What is incredible to thee thou shalt not at thy soul’s 
peril attempt to believe ** * Go to perdition if thou must, 
but not with a lie in thy mouth.?? 


CARLYLE, 


There is a large and daily increasing class 


who are sick and tired of the threadbare | 


forms of thought offered them in the name of 
religion. They are not religious people; they 
are not Indifferent to any of the deep ques- 
tions of conscience and the soul They be- 
lieve in every vital sanction of virtuous living. 
But they have ceased to think in the phrases 
and doctrines of the dark ages, Six days in 
the week they nolonger talk in the language 
of Scripture. They do not conduct business 
with if in their counting rooms or greet each 
other with it on the streets. And if they go 
into the churches theexpressions drawn from 
the ancient idioms and metaphors of the Jews, 
ov from the scholastic and medieval creeds of 
the Christians seem forced and far off and 
meaningless. To thousands of even intelli- 
gent and thoughtful persons, they are like a 
ubbalistic vocabulary or a foreign tongue; 
or they suggest ages of unseltled controversy, 
and texts are still saturated with superstition 
or associated with bitter persecution. 

Very pious and orthotdox people are often 
greatly concerned with fears for the religious 
fate of the masses. What is to reach them Y 
How are they to be saved to the churches ? 
For there is undoubtedly great defection among 
them from the old forms of faith. Not two 
per cent of the working people of London (we 
are told) ever ener church or chapel- and 
how much better is it in New York or St. 
Louis? Probably they can never be gotten 


managed. 

But a matter of still deeper concern to re- 
ligion is: how can the most intelligent and 
thoughtful be made loyal to any form of or- 


ganized faith? And the answer must be: 


only by making the forms of organized faith | 


adjust themselves to the best thinking and 
living of this nineteenth century. 

Religion must have soul in it; it must be 
sincere. Empty professions, or one-half be- 


| agogues, and churches of custom. 


lieved, will not save the church, though multi- 
plied a hundred fold. Speaking in Bible- 
phraseology from morning till night on week- 
days as well as on Sundays, like a Puritan or 
a Palestinian Jew, will not serve religion. 


' Keeping sacraments and ceremonials, whose 


meaning is forgotten, or whose origin in su- 
perstition, contradicts al] that we know or be- 
lieve to day, only makes the matter worse. 
Religion, if it means anythng good and 
healthgiving for us, is “the science of sincerity,” 
the art of faithfully following conviction, the 
aim toembody inconductallthat we hold bigh 


| and sacred. It is the shrine upon which we lay 


our affections, our visions of truth, our calls to 
duty. 
Thisreligion may not be fashionable, but 


| truereligion never was fashionable. It has of- 


ten been forced outside the costly temples, syn- 
“One wilh 
God” has often been its only “anajorily.”? But 
that does not hurt it, that is its hope. Some 
day, when the friendship of the world is no long- 
er needed, the world will come over to its 
side. Then it will be a sign that it is time for 
another advance. Then new comcouters and 
reformers will herald the new progress. 
ligion leaving the old shell, must then pour 
itself into the new language and thought. of 
the newer times, assuming new forms at the 
demand of a higher civilization. 


Re- 


ea 
CHARLES FOSTER, 


Charles Foster, the once noted spiritualistic 
medium, who ten years ago made such a furor 
in this country and Kurope, appearing before 
scientific men here and the crowned heads 
abroad, die! at Salem, Mass. on the 17th of 
last month, at the age of 52 years, of softening 
of the brain. He was born in the lower part 
of Salem, and wasthe only child of the Jate 
John L. and Mary Foster. When but 14 years of 
age, while a pupil in the Phillips School, his 
attention was called to raps near his desk. 
Then loud noises would awaken him, and his 
furniture would be found scattered in confu- 
sion. Later in the day the furniture would be 
heard moving about when no one was present, 
Osborne, a barber inthe Lynde Block, took 
him in charge as a mesmeric subject, and 
from that he developed into a spiritual me- 
dium. He performed more wonders than all 
the mediums of the time. When scarcely of 
age he visited Europe and wasthe guest of 
Lord Lytton at Knebworth, and formed th 


| foundation study for Margrave in “A Strange 
back into the churches as now organized and | 


Story.” He was noted as a test medium, and 
the late Epes Sargent wrote of him that once, 


; when two skepties held his arm and asked for 


writing to app avon it something to fit their 
case at once, there appeared the w ords, “Two 
fools”? The Hon. Charles De Long, when in 
California, laughed at stories of Fosters 
power, but consented to visit his rooms. He 
did so urknown to Foster, who said he could 
get but one message, and that was for Ida, 
le asked if any one knew who Ida was De 
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Long was startled and acknowledged that Ida 
was his wife's name. Eoster said she would 
have to come and get it herself. Cn her com- 
ing the next evening he again claimed to re- 
ceive the message, which purported to tell 
that Mrs De Long's father had invested £650 
in land ten years before, and that the men ma- 
king the investment had rendered no account 
to the executors The De Longs followed the 
instructions and got hold of the land, fer which 
they were offered $25,000. When in Australia 
eh became homesick, and, althouth he was re- 
ceiving one hundred guineas per day for sit- 
tings, he left for home. While there he was 
known as the ‘American Puzzle.” 


He performed feats in the line of second 
sight and spiritaalism which have never ee. 
explained, He bad been married twice, being 
divorced from his first wife, who survives him 
When in his prime he made a large amount of 
money, but gave it away as freely as it came to 
all who asked, and afew years ago the home 
he had purchased for his parents was sold on 
a mortgage foreclosure. He was at one time 
confined in the Denvers Insane Asylum and has 
been under guardianship for several ye urs. 
Foster was not only a clairvoyant---he was a 
clairaudiant as well. He was also a writing 
medium, and received many strange messages 
by placing a pencil between two slates. Itis 
related of him that while in Salem a tattered 
stranger once called on him. 

“Your father,” said the man, ‘-directed me 
to come to you and get t5.” 

**What’'s that??? said Fuster. “My father,sir, 
is dead these ten years back.” 

“Very true,” was the response ;** but he sent 
me a message from the other world. I have no 
doukt he will be willing torepeat it on your 
slate.” A pair of lates was produced and a 
pencil was shut between them. 
a dozen times, and when the slates were sepa- 
rated Foster found an authograph order from 
his paternal parent directing him to do what 
the stranger had asked. T'he man got the last 
$5 he had about him. 


The friends of the late medium were not con- 


fined to New York He was popular wherever | 


he went. In Washington he was on intimate 
terms with Senators and high officials. He 
went to California abo ut the year 1868 and was 
received as a prince. After a few months he 
continued his journey to Australia, where he 
created a sensation, About the year 1864 he was 
visiting at the house of John J Outley in St. 
Louis. While at the dinner table one day he 
started up suddenly with the exclamation ;*By 
George ! how my arm hurts.” Rolling up his 
sleeve in the presence of the company he ex- 
posed tu view,traced on his arm, the sentence: 
J. 7. Outley: “Ina few minutes a man will 
call on you. Donot com,ly wit, his request.” 
The prediction came true. The caller 
wanted to borrow a horse and buggy. He 
did not get it. Ata seance in Chicago, a 
Frenchman named Baldwin oncecinterrupted 
proceedings by call ng Foster a humbug. 
“Young man,” said Foster, ‘ inside of six 


It clicked haf | 


months you’ll blow your brains out.” 

The Frenchman was afew evenings later 
converted to spiritualism. The spi its en- 
couraged him in grain speculation, and he 
lost all he possessed in a few weeks, Then 
the prediction of Foster was fulfilled. He 
blew his brains out durlng the beginning of 
the fourth month. Another time the spirit- 
ualist waked up his household at night and 
showed them his body completely covered 
with strange messages inscribed in red ink. 
He made several predictions of railroad ac- 
cidents and other casualities, nearly every 
one of which came true. 

———- 


LEGENDS OF CERAMIC ART. 


BY MARGUERITE BRODERICK THOMPEON, 


Art literature is being enriched by the dis- 
coverics of those who are delving into the ori 
gin of ceramic art, ascertaining its progress 
through ages, and studying the legends of 
Greece, Japan, Egypt, China, and Europe. 
While research and study of pottery is going 
onwa'd and upward, the art world must neces- 
sarily go backward in point of time until it 
reaches the period in which the potter’s art and 
its productions illustrated history, when it re- 
flected the customs, habits, and religion of its 
patrons, back beyond the era in which molded 
clay forms the connecting link between the pre- 
historie age and written history, back indeed 
to when religious belief ascribed the discovery 
of the artof making vessels and images of 
clay to the gods, who permitted the value of 
the discovery for other purposes to be demon- 
strated while doing service as the means of 
communication between the great over soul 
and man. 

It was be ieved by unthinking man in the 
primitive world that the knowledge of the ca- 
pabilities of the plastic clay, and the possibil- 
ity of its being molded into ornamental and 
useful forms and vessels, was first communi- 
cated to him by the heavenly powers as a 
means of giving him a clearer and more com- 
prehensive understanding of his relationship 
to and dependence upon the great unseen. 
To be sure, this sounds strange ın the light of 
the intelligence of the nineteenth century. 
But that which we attribute to inventive ge- 
nius, primitive man attributed to a beneficent 
deity. Our inventive powers differ from 
his in degree but not in kind. The same di- 
vine nature that suggested to his mind the 
employment of common clay for useful and 
ornamental purposes enables us in the light of 
the accumulated wisdom lying between, to 
improve upon but not complete his invention. 

Tie dividing hne between legend and history 
is narrow at best, vftimes misty and indistinct, 
and the farther we are removed from an his- 
torical, or alleged fact, and ‘a gallant legend- 
ary full of pleasurable accidents,” the more 
difficult it is to discriminate and to tell where 
one leaves off and the other begins, so inter- 
mingled do they become. An historical pro- 


blem is sometimes solved by tre creation of a 
legend, and legends oftentimes are acceptep 
as historical facts : especia'ly is this true where 
the legend can not be disturbed without doing 
violence to the fact, as in the legendary tale 
about how the potters’ art was discovered in 
China by Kouen-on, about 3.000 years before the 
Christian era, during the reign of Emperor 
Tloang-ti, and how the gods, in consideration of 
the many labors for the good of his subjeets, the 
amelioration of their condition, and the ex- 
tension of their knowledge, including the inven- 
tion of earthen ware, translated the good old 
emperor to the upper sphere, or the heavens, 
onthe back of a huge and whiskered dra- 
gon. In China both the translation and the pot- 
tery invention stand upon the same level as 
historical facts. 

After all, common sense or reason, with 
proper data, if permitted, will supply an easy 
solution of the problem of the origin of pot- 
tery. Jacquemart says that on the day when 
man, walking upon the clayey soil,softened by 
inundation or rain, first observed that the 
earth retained the prints of his footsteps, the 
| lastic art was discovered ; and when lighting 
a fire to warm his limbs or to cook his food he 
remarked that the surface of the hearth chang- 
ed its nature and its color--that the reddened 
clay became sonorous, impervious, and hard- 
ened in its new shape. The art was thus re- 
vealed to him of making vessels fit to contain 
liquids, and at the same moment was born 
into the world ceramic, or rather the germ or 
protoplasm from which have evolved pottery, 
procelain, faience, majolica, mezza majolica, 
and the other productions of the potter's art. 

The discovery of the potter's art in Japan, 
as in China, was the outgrowth of pure im- 
agination; necessarily so, for they had no 
knowledge of that art---at least, unless they 
got it from the Fgyptians---until about the 
tıme the discovery was made in China, or pos- 
sibly before that period. The Japanese le- 
gend dates the introduction of pottery long be- 
fore history begins, by a countryman named 
@anamuchino-mikoto, who had conferred upon 
him atitle distinctive of deity. But the Orient 
was not only the birthplace of man, but of art 
also. Long before barbaric Europe even 
thought of yielding to the influence of civiliza- 
tions, ceramic art had been carried to a mar- 
velous degree of perfection in the East. In 
fact, ornamental work made of clay, in puint 
of artistic design and character, reached the 
summit of the civilization of the Orient, and 
was fast fading befor tradition in the west 
made any mention of the secret of the potter's 
art and the art of decoration, 

Next tothe Orient, Egyptian methods of 
forming clay into useful and ornamental ves- 
sels pass in review, Here, too, it reaches old 
age, even antiquity, before civilization was 
born in Europe. From Egypt, it may be said, 
the seed of ceramic art was sent out into the 
world tobe planted wherever it could take 
root. But although Egypt received the secrct 
of molding clay into useful and ornamental 
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ware from the Orient, her priesthood was 
careful to make the traditions of the country 
claim Egypt as the place of its birth, and as 
Young’s History of ceramic art says: ‘They 
reverently gave the art directly to the gods.” 
Like the Hebrew Jehovah, the Egyptian Num 
first made the heavens and the earth, and 
when hesaw that they were good, he took 
clay from the river Nile, put it upon his wheel, 
and fashioned the last and greatest of his 
works, Man. Then he breathed the breath 
of life in his nostrils, and the clay man in turn 
fashioned images of his creator out of plastic 
clay and laid then and there the foundation 
of the potter’s art, leaving the science of cer- 
amics for his progeny to unravel. This they 
have been doing in all the ages since inanim- 
ate clay became a living soul, and, although 
the ceramic art of the nineteenth century as to 
artistice merit is scarcely a step nearer perfec- 
tion than the vases and other productions of 
the potter’s wheel, which men strived for in 
the athletic games long before Abraham was, 
we are progressing fast enough. 


POWER OF THE PRIESTHOOD. 


A few weeks ago, the Rev. Father Halley, a 
priest of considerable prominence in the Cath- 
olic Church, was buried in Cincinnati, and the 
occasion was marked with great pomp and 
circumstance. The funeral oration was de- 
livered by Rev. Father Cusack, and such a 
stringing together of palpable absurdities as 
was woven into that oration was never before 
seen or heard of in any intelligent commun- 
ity. If his utterances were not vicious, they 
certainly were blasphemous. Among other 


equally absurd things he said: “A pricst is a | 


marked man in the community. His trusts are 
so great, involving the most sacred relations of 


life; his position so exalted, that all other ' 


conditions in human society are second to his. 
The world possesses places for more brilliant 
display of talent, perhaps, than does the priest- 
hood —it holds ont better opportunities for ac- 
quiring riches---puts into the hands of the am- 
bitious man greater worldly power---but none 
of all these advantages or opportunities is to 
be compared to the powers and sacred func- 
tions of a priest. So extraordinary are the 
duties of a priest that he is required to devote 
himself to them altogether. Other men may 
arrange their affairs so that they can be at- 
tended to, in their absence, by others. Not 
so with the priest. No one can do his duties 
but himself, or a priest like himself. No re- 
ligion can subsist without a priesthood, be- 
cause no religion can exist without a sacrifice. 
The priest has power to offer up the holy sac. 
rifice of the mass. The sacrifice is none other 
than the sacrifice offered up on Calvary for 


the redemption of mankind—the sacrifice of | 
In offering up this sacri- | 


the incarnate God. 
fice daily, the priest is perpetuating the merits 
of the august sacrifice of Calvary for the sins 
of the world. The priest is applying the merits 
of the sacrifice of the cross to sinners. What 


tremendous power is this to take for the mo- 
ment the place of the Sonof God and to re- 
new that sublime act of immolation on the 
cross for the redemption of the world! How 
greet is that power by which, at the bidding of 
the priest in pronouncing the words of conse- 
cration in mass, the Son of God descends 
from his throne in heaven and becomes re- 
ally present under sacramental veils. A 
pledge of the infinite love he bears us! How 
pure must be the life of a priest who lives 
true to the requirements of his exalted state! 
‘Purer,’ says St. Chrysostom, ‘than any solar 
ray shoald that hand be which divides that 
flesh, that mouth which is filled with spiritual 
fire, that tongue which is purpled with that 
most awful blood.’ Then again, the priest is 
possessed with the power of the keys. He 
has jurisdiction not only over the real body 
of our Lord in the blessed sacrament but he 
has jurisdiction over his mystical body, which 
is the church. He has the power of forgiving 
sin. ‘Let aman so regard us,’ says the apos- 
tle, ‘as ministers of Christ, and dispensers of 
the mysteries of God.’ One of the great ‘mys- 
teries’ or spiritual powers is the power of free- 


ing from sin, provided the sinner cepents of | 


his sin and promises never more to offend 
God grieviously. St.John Chrysostom ob- 
serves that ‘it was not to angels or archangels, 
but to the priest of the new law Christ said: 
‘Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be 
bound also in heaven; and whatsoever ye shall 
loose on earth shall be loosened also in heaven.‘ 
How great a power is this, my dear friends-- 
this power of pardoning from sin! Sin is the 
one evil of the world. All else --sickness, dis- 
appointments, loss of fortune, loss of fame, 
death itself---all these misfortunes are nothing 
in comparison with the misery of sin. When 
the heart is heavy Lecause conscience tells us 
that we have done wrong, we have committed 
sin, where shall we find that power in the world 
to remove from our souls the load of guilt 
that is weighing us down? Will wealth do it ? 
No; wealth can accomplish a great deal in 
this world, but all the wealth inthe world 
can not free us from one mortal sin, Will 
pleasure or dissipation do 1t ? No; pleasures, 
worldly pleasures, take wing and fly away, 
and dissipation only adds to our guilt. Only 
the priest has power in his hands to forgive 
sin and restore us to the friendship of God. 

Such a man as I have been describing was 
the dead priest, Father Halley.” 

i A a 
MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 

There is a statue of Henry Clay in the Cap- 
itol Square at Richmond, Va. Two colored 
girls were promenading the Square oné after- 
noon, when one was overheard to say to the 
other: “Dat's Clay.” “Who you trying to fool? 
Dat’s marbul; an you knows it!’ replied her 
indignant triend. 

That’s the way the w orid goes: mistakes and 


| misrepresentations will continue, not only in 


the humble, but in the higher walks of life. 


THE DYING CHILD AND IT’S TOY. 


The verses which follow are founded on an in- 
cident which recently happened in the Infirmary 
of the Hospital for Idiots in England: 


“The child is dying,” so the doctor said, 
As with the nurse he left a bright-eyed boy, 
Who, scarcely conscious, tossed upon his bed, 
But closely clasped the while a broken toy. 


For ten long, weary months, that toy had been 
His joy in health, the solace of his pain ; 

And still he prized it with affection keen, 
Though uow too weak to play with it again. 


The nurse came back, and, stooping, with asigh, 
Smoothed his fair curls and pressed his tiny hand 
As She soft whispered ; “Tom, you’regoing to die! 
You’llleave ussoon, Tom! Doyou understand? 


His thin lips quivered ; but hisstrength wasspent, 
Though still the toy was held against his breast 

But the kind nurse, as o’er the child she bent, 
Knew he had heard her, for her hand he press’d. 


And insome minutes’ space, still, standing by, 
She caught this whisper as he tried anew, 

«Nursey, do promise me that when I die, 
You'll put my toy into my coffin too! ” 


And as she reassured the dying boy, 

Upon his face she saw a glad smile creep, 
As, clasping closer yet his br: ken toy, 

He kissed it, and fell peacefully asleep! 


THE SWEDENBORGIAN THEORY, 


Rev. Chauncy Giles says: If we look at the 
spiritual world, the home of man as aspi itual 
being, we shall see as great a tranformation 
from common opinion formed from an earthly 
point of view as we have in relation to man 
himself. From the earth, and seen darkly, 
through the glass of nature, the spiritual world 
has appeared dim, vague, unreal; arealm of si- 
lence and darkness, the habitation of formless 
ghosts, waiting through the long night of the ag- 
es to be re-embodied, and toregain substantial 
existence. I know there is much said and sung 
of the joys of heaven and the torments of hell. 
But, after all, it is unreal, The result is con- 
fusion of ideas, doubts, disbelief. The real, 
unconsious, heart-belief of the Christian world 
has been, and to a very great extent is now, 
that we know nothing and can know nothing 
definitely and certainly concerning the future 
world. 

But from our point of view, it is the real 
world. Spiritissubstance. Spirit isthe mould 
of allforms. The material world gets its form 
and the form of every mineral, plant and ani- 
mal from it. This world is the shadow, that 
is the substance; this is the fleeting, thatis the 
permanent, this the vague, the indistinct, the 
rude, the simple; that is the definite, the 
clear, the complex. Its objects are more nu- 
merous, more various in form, color, quality, 
and more glorious in beauty that any material 
object can be; the lines which distinguish one 
object from another are more finely and 
sharply drawn, and the objects themselves 
are more distinct to every sense. The habita- 
tions of our fathers and friends who have 
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passed on before us, are so beautifut that 
words connot describe them, and all the rela- 
tions of the angelic men and women to each 
other, and the outward world are adapted to 
the state of each one with perfect exactness, 
Everyone rises or falls to his level, and is 
drawn to his place with unerring certainty, 
and finds those conditions which are absolute- 
ly the best for his good and the good of the 
whole community; and what is still better, 
every one in the heavens recognizes his place, 
and delights to be in it. Heaven is an orderly 
suciety which grows out of human conditions, 
human attainments, in which the freest play 
and the largest scope is given for the exercise 
and development of every human faculty, and 
the attainment of every human aspiration. 


or 
THE DEAD OF THE YEAR 1885. 


“The year 1885,” says the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, ‘thas been unusually fatal to the famous 
men and women ofthe century From its very 
beginning this feature has been remarkable, 
And not only is the number of deaths of distin- 
guished persons very great; the circumstances 
under which these leaders have passed away 
have been peculiarly striking and sad. It 
seemed that the death of Schuyler Colfax in 
January, so swift, without a word of warning 
or premonition of the change which awaits 
all, came early inthe year as a lesson to so 
many others who followed in his footsteps. 

' Nor has any class or profession been exempt. 
Leaders in politics, literature, in the army and 
navy, in religion, all have fallen, and that, 
too, with a suddeness that startled the world. 
Perhaps no department suffered more serious- 
ly in numbers than politics. Among the prom- 
inent Republicans who have died during the 
year, in addition to ex-Vice President Colfax, 
were ex-Secretary Frelinghuysen and ex-Sen- 
ators Fenton and Sharon. Among the Dem- 
oerats may be mentioned Vice President Hen- 
dricks, ex-Governer B. Gratz Brown, ex-Sena- 
tor Gwin, known as “Duke” Gwin, ex-Secre- 
tary Jacob Thompson, and ex-Senator Rob- 
ert Toombs. 

Literature has becn drawn upon heavily, 
and some of the brightest lights in the splen- 
did firmament of thought have been extinguish- 
ed. The scholar and author, Richard Grant 
White; the promising young writer, Hugh 
Conway, who had just begun to make a great 
name and place for himself; Dr. Joseph Alden, 
the author, educator, and editor; Mrs Helen 
Hunt Jackson, the poet and author, who ranks 
high among the literary women of America; 
the wise, quaint Henry W. Shaw, better known 
as Josh Billings; Hinton Rowen Helper, au- 
thor of *‘Helper’s Impending Crisis ;’’ these 
have sung their last songs and told their last 
stories, and have joined the silent majority. 
They filled many fields of literature, from the 
sweet hymns, through the intricate mazes of 
scholastic criticism, past the novel period, and 
into the crisp, delightful realms of wit and 
humor. 


The religious world has yielded up several 
of its most elevated exponents. The Catholic 
Church remembers Cardinal Me Closkey, the 
first and only American honored with that 
high office. The Episcopal Church has parted 
for the time from the elder Dr Stephen H.Tyng. 
Methodism has paid its tribute to Dr. Benja- 
min F, Tefft, and the Presbyterian Church 
notes the decease of the venerable Dr. Samuel 
Irenæus Prime, who has been gathered to 
his fathers. 

Philanthropy has lost that noble champion 
of his race and humanity, Sir Moses Monte- 
flore, who lived to see and pass his centennial 
and to know that his work was not in vain. 
The well-known composer, Franz Abt, was 
also called hence. The daring guide of ex- 
plorers have been called upon to note the de- 
cease of the distinguished Dr. Nachtigal, 
w hose explorations in Africa have added great 
stores of information to our knowledge of 
that dark continent. And while we name 
Africa, it may be mentioned that the false 
Prophet, El Mahdi's death also occured dur- 
ing the year. The extreme sad end of the 
actor, John McCullough, is so familiar to all 
that it need only be mentioned to recall all its 
sorrowful features. The dashing Colonel 
Burnaby, whose “Ride to Khiva” introduced 
him to thousands on this side of the Atlantic, 
is also numbered among the victims of 1885. 
And of the rich, Wm H. Vanderbilt has gone 
the way: fall flesh. 

The soldiers have had their ranks thinned. 
General Charles McDougall and General Irvin 
McDowell have crossed the lines forever. 
They have been joined by General George B. 
McClellan,who, like Colfax and Hendricks and 
Vanderbilt fell in almost the prime of his pow- 
er. And last on this record, but first in the 
hearts of his countrymen, the simple, silent 
man from Illinois, who sleeps on that hill be- 
side the Hudson, Ulysses S. Grant, the luster 
of whose pure, patriotic life and labors will 
grow and glow while history lasts. 


POSTHUMOUS PRAISE. 
BY JEFF. W. WAGNICK, 


Life is a vivid reality, Death is a great fact 
Life is a shadow streaked with rays of sun- 
shine. Death hath its own eloquence. The 
solemnity of the occasion thrillsthe heart with 
tenderest emotion. Beautiful tributes of 
love and regret are paid to the memory of a 
loved one who has crossed over the mystic 
river ; but these profuse words, kindly and 
loving as they are, fall upon ears that hear 
them not. Eyes that these words would have 
aroused to sparkle with ecstatic delight, have 
lost their earthly lustre. Hearts that these 
words would have thrilled have ceased their 
weary throbbing. The remembrance of every 
harsh word spoken and every injustice done 
the departed (when living) makes the guilty 
one an humble repentant; but these words of 
regret avail nothing. They are as ‘sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal.” Words of cheer 


and sympathyspokento hose while yet engaged 
in life’s sad warfare, would diminish the shadow 
and magnify the rays of sunshine. Their 
lives would bloom with new hopes and aspira- 
tions, and nothing but the popular curse of ne- 
glect and inhumanity could blight or destroy. 
Thousands of weary care-worn mortals to-day, 
are pining in secret, the unfortunate victims of 
indifference and neglect. It is natural for 
man to crave sympathy. Sympathy is an effi- 
cacious agent; but it is usually applied with 
miserly care. Strange as it may seem, but 
true nevertheless, smiles and kind words are 
usually reserved 

“For strangers and the sometime guest, 

Though we love our own the best.” 


SPIRIT GEORGE A. REDMAN’ ON ME- 
DIUMSHIP. 


From the Banner of Light: 


The following pithy communication, full of 
suggestions and advice to mediums, was given 
by Spirit George A. Redman at our Public 
Free Circle, Friday, November 27th. As 
many of our readers will remember, Mr. 
Redman was a powerful physical medium in 
the early days of Spiritualism, and wrought 
much effective work for our Cause by the 
convincing demonstrations of spirit power 
given through his agency. 

The thoughts suggested by the returning 
spirit in his message are worthy of the deep- 
est consideration, not only by mediums, but 
by all who profess a desire to learn of medi- 
umship and its laws. We are glad to hear 
from Spiri  Re'man at this time, and to be 
assured by him of his continued interest in 
the work of Spiritualism, as we knew him 
while in the form, and fully endorsed his 
mediumship. 

Deeming the communication of sufficient 
importance te be printed at once, we advance 
its publication, that our readers may peruse 
the words that to us seem to have been most 
timely uttered : 

“It is a very long while, Mr. Chairman, since 
I have had the pleasure of speaking through the 
lips of a medium, and within the last few weeks 
I have come to your circle-room, looking over 
the ground to see if I could not get a chance to 
speak, but at each visit I decided not to make 
the attempt, for I saw others were anxious to 
come, who perhaps needed to do so more than 
myself. 

“J do not wish the old workers in the spiritual 
field to feel that I have deserted them or the 
work; and one thing which induces me very 
strongly to speak at this time is this: Not more 
than a day or two ago I overheard one of our 
best and grandest workers in Spiritualism make 
the remark that he considered it very strange 
that those old pioneers in the field, and the 
friends who h»d done faithful work for Spiritu- 
alism before they passed from the body, so sel- 
dom return to speak a word of encourage- 
ment to those whoare left to struggle with the 
forces and elements of life. I did not take this 
exactly as a reproof, because I know very well 
there are thousands and millions of spirits 
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seeking avenues for commmunication with 
mortals. and I know there are hundreds, month 
after month, who do come, and speak in their 
own way. If they do notgive just the pre- 
cise word of encouragement some soul may ask 
for, yet they do come, bearing intelligence and 
grand lessons of truth; they are doing the 
work of encouragementin a good, though per- 
haps silent way. 

“ My friends, I am not idle. I am as inter- 
ested in mediums and meliumship to-day +s 1 
conld have been when on earth, and very much 
more so, for I have outgrown some of the crude 
conditions that lingered around me here; I have 
risen above the plane which I then occupied to 
a hig' er spiritual platform, therefore I can be 
more thoroughly and unselfishly interested in 
this work than when hampered by material 
conditions. There is not a medium in the land“ 
but whom Iam in sympathy with; there is not 
a worker in Spiritualism whom I would not 
helpif I could with magnetic power and force, 
as well as with encouraging words ; and what I 
say of myself is true of all mediums and 
workers who have gone over to the spirit-side. 
Those who stood on your lecture platforms and 
discoursed of the grand truths of immortality 
to you are still laboring, giving forth the bread 
of life to souls in need. They are not ignorant 
of your aspirations ; they know when you grow 
weary and long for some communication 
or word of cheer, and they send out to you what 
is far better than the uttered word; influences 
and magnet'sms of strength that invigorate 
your lives, and help you to press forward again. 

“I have been watching events closely as con- 
nected with Spiritualism, and of course I am 
deeply in'erested in that phase of mediumship 
known as physical. I have tried to assist more 
than one medium who has the power of giving 
forth physical elements which can be used by 
spirits in presenting tangible demonstration of 
an unseen power. Iam reacy to assist all such 
mediums at any time they call upon me, and I 
know I can bring a vital force which will help 
them in their work. But I want to say just afew 
words to mediums of that cla‘s,as well as to those 
known as materializing mediums. This phase 
of important phenomena has come up since my 
day, and has had a grand growth, but this 
growth is as nothing to what may be devel- 
oped if the mediunis are careful of their powers 
and do not grow reckless. 

To mediums with physical force—such as is 
used by spirits—and I think it may more prop- 
erly be called electrical than physical force—I 
give a word of warning. Most of you have 
frames highly charged with animal magnetism, 
and as you feel strong und well you think you 
can live as you please, without making any 
draught upon your systems. This is not so. 
The more careful you are of yourselves—th t is 
the more closely you live in harmony with na- 
ture’s laws, paying strict attention to proper 
rules of diet, exercise, and puro living—the 
more grandly will your powers develop, and 
the better will you be used by the spirit-world 
in giving unmistakable evidences of the power 
of those who have gone before. Never, by any 
means, seek to supplement your powers by your 
own devices, because just as sure as you make 
the first little attempt to do that (no matter if 
youare disappointed and cannot receive from 
jhe unseen forces those manifestations which 


will convince your sitters and caue them to 
become satisfied with your mediumship), just so 
surely will you open the door to spirits of a low 
order. who are unscrupulous in their dealings 
with manhind, who will bring you into disgrace. 

“Now Ido not admit what a great many 
Spiritualists say, that, of necessity, the physical 
medium must draw to himseif spirits of an un- 
developed grade, because physical force is used. 
I know, from experience and observation in 
the spirit world, that a medium man or woman, 
possessing a surplus of electrical force in the 
system, which can he drawn off and utilized by 
spirits, may attract to himself intelligences of a 
high order, spirits who are scientific in their 
education and in their employments, spirits 
who delight toexperiment with the forces of the 
universe, whether they are connection 
with a mortal organism or at large in space— 
and that these spirits may be grand und glorious, 
and yet descend todo a work with a mortal for 
the grandend of demonstrating power and im- 
mortality; therefore, if a medium, man or 
woman, aspires to a pure life, attends to the 
common sense rules of living, he or sle will 
attract pure and good intelligences who will 
help such to grow, and also to do a noble 
work. 

“And I would like to say a word to material- 
izing mediums. The same rules of proper liv- 
ing, pure thought and aspiration apply to them 
as to other mediums and also the same advice— 
that is, never, by any means, seek to supplement 
your powers by efforts of your own. The min- 
ute you dothat you take the work out of the 
hands of high and exalted intelligences, and 
invite those of alow order to visit you. They 
will be sure to do that, and you will be sure to 
suffer in consequence I do not believe that it is 
ever necessary for a medium to introduce any 
foreign substance into her cabinet for the use of 
the spirits. There are spirits who will not hesi- 
tate to make use of phosphorescent light, if this 
is introduced. even if the medium herself does 
notuse it, and there are spirits who have no 
scruples about making use of yards and yards of 
some material abric supplied from without; but 
such spirits we do not want! Those of a high 
order, who come to demonstrate their power over 
matter, to give palpable evidence of an unseen 
life to mortals, wil! find a way of demonstrating 
all this independent of material help; and what 
l; more, they will provide their own test condi- 
ionsin such ways as will more than convince 
thoskeptical world. So I bring this advice to 
mediums: Trust your spirit guides; provided 
you have so lived, and you intend to so live, as 
to bring to you guides that are wise, and pure, 
and good and true, themselve:—trust them, and 
place yourselves in their hands, not unreason- 
ingly, but knowing they will only do that which 
wiil bless and benefit you. Invite the presence 
of thetrue and good, leaving the results with 
them, and with higher powers; ii you do not 
receive any manifestation ut one seance, no mat- 
ter — let it pass; th: very next may bring to you 
the grandest demonstrations of spirit-power that 
were ever vouchsafed to mankind. 

“Tam nota prophet, but I make a prediction 
to-day, and that is, there is to be a grand 
change, or rather an ourgrowth in mediumship, 
a grander deve opment; for I am aware of 
many, many bands of good, pure-mindel soir- 
its, who are Operating upon laws in connection 
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with matter—and the mediumship that is to be 
unfolded from its present condition will be such 
as will give to humanity on earth undoubted 
evidence of occult power. Spirits will do a 
more thorough work than they have done; they 
will take the matter into their hands moro 
fully; their mediums will be obliged to submit 
to the laws which they bring to them, and not 
only their mediums, but those who surround thet 
mediums, who are now so full of a vice; and 
when this time comes you will not have the 
eondition of turmoil and confusion that now 
reigns. Mark my word, friends: There is to 
be a grand change, when spirits will step down 
to you and show their powers, providing their 
own conditions and their own materials. They 
don task for your co-operation in that sense; 
they do ask for your sympathy, for your willin z- 
ness to learn for something of humility of spirit, 
which is ready to be led when it can realize that 
wisdom guides. 

‘Perhaps I have not succeeded in explaining 
my position on this subject as fully as I wish, 
but I am glad to speak at all. Itis a subject to 
be taken upagain and again by spirits and mor- 
tals, and which will in time beso thoroughly, 
ventilated as to give instruction and k:.owledge 
to the eager searcher after truth. Iwas known 
Mr. Chairman, in years long past as a medium 
for the spirit-world.—George A. Redman.” 


EARLY MARRIAGES. 


K—in the Chicgo Inter-Ocean: A young 
man in any condition of life has atthe outset 
of his career the strongest. natural inclination 
to marry, and havea companion and helpmeet, 
He feels the need of the feminine element in his 
life, but he is here met with the strongest artifi- 
cial obstacle in the shape of the opposition of so. 
ciety to what is termed the ‘“‘indis retion” of an 
early marriage or one ‘‘without prospects.” A 
few years later he may be regarded with favor, 
but ıt is in those few years that the mischief is 
too often done, the temptations experienced, and 
habits formed that cling for life perhaps. So 
spri: g up the class that are responsible for the 
evil, and we find them afterward in all callings 
and pursuits. Does not a responsibility likewise 
rest on the society which encourages exposure to 
tempiations which many men are too weak or do 
not choose to resist ? 

Iam convinced that if early marriages could 
be made the rule rather than the exception that 
the resulting material disadvantages would be 
more than offset by the gain to the race in moral 
and physical stamina. while the social evil would 
be dealt a final blow. 

Let every mother, then, bring about the early 
marriage of her son, and she may rest assured 
that she had dene the best act of her life for him 
next to bringit g him into the world. Jam fully 
aware that there are objections toearly marriages 
in the present state of society, such as uncertainty 
of livelihood, indiscreet choices, lack of worldly 
knowledge; but these would largely disappear 
in a condition of affairs where marr ages should 
be regarded »s the natural duty and condition of 
a young man, and to be unmarried a departure 
from the natural order of things. Such clange 
must necessarily be slow, but there must ai- 
ways be a beginning. 


Summer is over, the sere leaf is past and even 
Kriss Kringkle has bibden us adieu. 


BE KIND 
BY LILLIE SHELDON. 


Oh, be kind tothose whol ve you ! 
Grieve no human love away ! 
Twine it carefully about you, 
Let it bless you day by day. 
Tho’ the sunlight now may dazzle, 
Life has many a clouded sky: 
Hoard yo: r treasures of affection, 
You will need them by and by. 


Oh! be kind to those who love you! 
Give them gladness wh le you may! 
Here to-day, to-morrow’s sunrise 
May behold them pass away, 
Lavish love on all around you, 
Smiles and sunshine freely strew, 
And like bread upon the waters 
They will yet return to you, 


AN INCIDENT. 


William Foote, Jr., in Religio Journal: Man- 
kind as a rule in the eagerness of their desire for 
eternal life, are more prone to make a display of 
their preju tices in behalf of their belief in, rather 
than of any demonstratel knowledge they may 
possess of, the doctrine of immortality. Here is 
a conspicuous illustration of the truthfullness of 
this allegation. Not tong since while spending 
an evening at the house of a lady friend of more 
than average ability, the subject of the conver- 
sition was the unhappy results accruing, firat to 
the individual, and next tosociety in general from 
the many unfortunate examples the world could 
show of conjugal mismating, On my innocently 
remarking that I doubted whether the ofispring 
of any but those eternally conjoined in spirit and 
truth could be near to perfection, . was rather 
sharply reminded by my friend that she supposed 
that the gist of my observation might be true ; 
but here she displayed the cloven hoof of preju- 
dice, in saying so much: “I do not wish it to be 
understood that I ama Spiritualist.” 

“I am not sure that I understand the meaning 
of your remark!” I replied, somewhat startled 
at her bruskness, 

“l mean,” said she, “that the marriage tie can 
only bind the twain so long as thetwo shall con- 
tinue to live in this life. More than that we do 
not know.” 

“Ah! but do you not believe in the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul, my dear woman ”’’ 
I earnestly inquired 

“Ob! yes; but then you must know Iam no 
Spiritnalist.” 

“ Why, you certainly do not mean to say tbat 
I could not help exclaiming. ‘If you admit the 
theory that yourself and mankind in common, 
are tie heirs of a life after the death of the mor- 
tal body, what else are you, in point of fact, but 
a Spiritualist, or a Spiritist ? All mankind may 
be divided into two classes on this subject, namely, 
those who do believe in a positive individualized, 
responsible existence of themselves after the death 
of the body, and those who do not believe in such 
a possibility, but who think that wien they die 
that that is the end of existence forever for them.” 

Recollecting she was raised a Hicksite Friend, 
and, that she might be orthodox in her religious 
belief, and feeling somewhat hurt by her cutting 
and uncalled for remark, I continued: ‘Perhaps 
you are willing to believe you have a soul, and 


that it will live after the death of your physical 
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body in sort of a dormant state, till quicke.ed 
into active existence and recollection again by 
the archangel’s trump at the judgement day. 
For all such who can entertain a belief of that 
sort I have but one fecling—pity! pity! And, 
in conclusion, my dear madam, allow me to add 
that I am not one of those who think I am im- 
mortal simply because some priest or religious 
society tells meso; and, that all communication 
between the lower and the upper worlds entirely 
and forever ceased on the death of a certain in- 
dividual in remote Judea ab ut 1,900 years ago; 
for, if it ever was possible for those who have 
gone before to hold communion with those still 
on earth, though it were thousands of vearsago, it 
was in accordance with a natural aug divine law, 
which is not even now suspended for those who 
wish to avail themselves of its beneficence ” 

dhe was silent; and thus ended our subject and 
conversation, 


sss 


WHAT AN OLD SAILOR SAW. 


Cleveland Leader: “Talking about ghosts,” 
said old Captain Jones last evening, as he cast 
a wary eye over the dark and stormy bosom of 
Lake Erie, while making a heading against the 
storm down Bank Street, “I hain’t exactly su- 
perstitious, but the dismal roar of that treach- 
erous water and the sullen gloom of those storm 
clouds hanging over it, remind me of a similar 
night, long since past, when I was knocking 
about in an old-fasuoned schooner on Lake 
Ontario. You see I have been a sailor man 
pretty much all my life,” said he as he tenderly 
shifted a very large chew of navy_plug into the 
other cheek, “and I have had some mighty 
tough tines of it, you may calculate. Well, as 
I was going to say: 

“One Fall I shipped on board an old schoon- 
er from a port on Lake Ontario. We were en- 
gaged in the lumber trade. I had heard from 
some of the older sailors about the port that the 
vessel was haunted, but I was young and not be- 
ing a believer in ghosts paid but very little atten- 
tion tothe rumor. We made twu or three trips 
and every thing went smoothly, but one after- 
noon, while pounding down the north shore of 
the lake, we detected signs of a storm coming up 
from the nor'west. We made all preparation for 
a nightofit, and ifever a crew underwent a tough 
one we did. The wind rose as the night came 
on, and the old lake was lashed into a perfect fury, 
while the darkness was fairly suffocating in ils 
intensity. Ofcourse all hands were on deck and 
each man had plenty todo. “Suddenly the man 
at the wheel started from his post, and with a 
wild and terrified exclamation said: ‘Look up 
there!’ All eyes were instantly turned aloft, 
and the sight which met my gaze was seared and 
burnt into my memory for all time. Standing 
erec: in the cross tree of the old hulk was one of 
the most frightful apparitions ever seen by mor- 
tal. It was the figure of a man posing as silently 
as the rock of Gibraltar. A dim, unearthly light 
surrounded the motionless form and shed a pal- 
lor of death over it. Its right arm was raised and 
the finger pointed steadily into the very teeth of 
thestorm. The face was white as marble, and a 
look of half terror, half madness, gave it an ex- 
pression of indiscribable horror. Its hair was 
long and wild, and the furious winds that shrieked 
through the rigging tossed it in confusion around 
the head and shoulders. We were fairly be- 


numbed with fright as you can imagine, and 
every man aboard the vessel stood looking spell- 


bound at the awful visitor. I can’t say how long 
it remained there, but after what seemed an age, 
the light surrounding it grew fainter, and finally 
the ghastly specter melted into storm and clouds 
and was lost to sight. After the first scene of 
terror had left us, a grizzled old sailor remarked 
to me thatthe ship was doomed as sure as fate, 
and he was right, for we went ashore that night, 
and all but two of us were swallowed up in the 
frenzied lake. The schooner was battered all to 
pieces, and with her cargo proved a total wreck. 

“I learned afterward that a sailor had lost his 
life by falling overboard from the vessel some 
years previous to her destruction. 

“Do I think it was his ghost? Well, ifit wasn’t 
no man ever saw one.” 


HUMAN ELECTROTYPES. 


Scientific American: M. Kergovatz, a chem- 
ist of Brest, has proposed a new method of dis- 
posing of the human body after death, which 
he considers preferable in every way to either 
burial or cremation. His system is an antiseptic 
one, much simpler and less expensive than the 
old system of embalming, and is nothing more 
than a new galvanoplastic application. The 
body is coated with a conducting substance 
such as plumbago, oritis bathed with a solution 
of nitrate of silver, the after-decomposition of 
which, under the influence of sunlight, leaves a 
finely divided deposit of metallic slver. It is 
then placed in a bath of copper sulphate, and 
connected for electrolysis with several cells of 
gravity, or other battery of constant current. 
The result is that the body is encased in a skin 
of copper, which prevents further change or 
chemical action. If desired, this may again be 
plated with gold or silver, according to the taste 
or wealth of the friends of the dead. M. Ker- 
govatz has employed the process eleven times on 
human subjects, and on many animals, and 
states thal in all cases it was perfectly satisfac- 
tory. In spite, however, of his warm recom- 
mendation, the idea is repuisive. 


MORTALITY AND OCCUPATIONS. 


London Times: Some interesting facts in con- 
nection with this subject appear in the supple- 
ment to the forty fifth report of the Registrar 
General. It is shown that on the average the 
agriculturists have a comparative mortality fig- 
ure of 644, the shopkeepers of 877, and tailors, 
hatters, printers and bookbinders of 1,088. Liv- 
ing in a vitiated atmosphere seriously affects the 
respiratory organs. The mortality from diseases 
of these organs and phthisis, taken together, is 
168 for the fishermen and 227 for the agricultu- 
rists, while for drapers and grocers 857, and for 
tailors and printers 549. As drapers live ina 
more vitiated air than grocers, and printers than 
tailors, so the mortality in these several trades 
corresponds to the differences in each case. Ar- 
ranging the various industries in the order of 
purity of air the following are the averages of 
deaths from phthisis and diseases of the respiratory 
system: Fishermen, 198; agriculturists, 287: 
grocers, 283 ; drapers, 430; tailors, 471; and prin- 
ters, 627. As regards chimney sweeps, the death- 
rates are lower than in the previous record, but 
still are exceedingly high, and give a compara- 
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tive mortality figure of no less than 1,519. Can- 
cerisa prolific cause of death among chimney- 
sweeps. Out of 242 deathsin which the causes 
were ascertained there were 49 due to forms of 
malignant disease. This is equal to 202 deaths 
from this cause to 1,000 deaths from all causes; 
whereas, the proportion of deaths from malig- 
nant disease to deaths from all causes among 
males from 25 to 30 years of age in England and 
Wales is only 86 in 1,000. The liability of chim- 
ney sweeps to malignant disease is about cight 
times as great as the average liability for all 
males. 


A TRADITION. 


Translation by James Cooper, M. D., of an- 
cient character-writing, through Dr. L. H. Na- 
son: In the ancient city of Tlatatzın, near the 
temple, which stood on r'sing ground, was a 
small house surrounded by fruit trees and flow- 
ers, In this house dwêlt Vitezu, the beautiful, 
She was far more beautiful than any other 
maiden, andit was believed thatthe priests would 
select her, as soon as she was sixteen, as one of 
the sacrifices of the Deity. It lacked but a few 
months of that period in her existence, when 
Yetum, a young worker in stone, met her in the 
sacred grove, and assisted her in gathering fruits 
and flowers. 

When they met, their souls intermingled, the 
fire of a pure and unselfish love was kindled on 
the altars of their hearts, and each recognized 
the other as a soul mate. The first meeting was 
followed by others, and Yetum proposed asking 
the widowed mother for her daughter. Vitezu 
then told him that her father was dead, and she 
feared her mother would refuse him; “For,” 
said she, ‘my father, though a great warrior, was 
not slain in battle, and my mother thinks, if I 
am not offered as a sacrifice in the temple, my 
father will not be happy in the spirit-land,”’ 
Said Yetum: ‘Let us fast for three days, and, 
then, as the Golden God sinks beneath the waters 
of the West, we will visit the Silent Valley of 
Dreams, and consult with your father, and mine, 
who is also beyond the clouds. 

The Valley of Dreams was an almost circular 
depressionin the mountain side, the entrance 
being a narrow gulch scarce wide enough to ad- 
mit two persons. Yetnm and Vitezu met at the 
opening of the valley just as tue sun was disap- 
pearing, passing among the rocks and bushes un- 
til they came out of the valley, which was clear 
and carpeted with grass and flowers. A strong 
spring of pearly water gushed from the mount- 
ain side, and music lly rippled over the white 
stones in its bed. They each drank of the wa- 
ter, and, hand in hand, sat downon the grass 
and flowers. Sleep soon overcame them, and 
they did not wake until the returning sun was 
gilding the mountains with golden glory: then 
they arose, and silently, hand in hand, left the 
valley, for no one was allowed to disturb the 
silence of that sacred place by speaking in it 
When they reached the grove, Yetum asked 
Vitezu, with abright smile, what she had seen ? 
She answered: “Lf first saw a great white bird, 
with plumage as white as snow. It hovered over 
the place where I lay, and I seemed to be alone. 
Tno bird was so large that Iwas afraid, untill 
saw that it carried flowers in its beak, and it 
looked kindly upon me. It took mein its talons, 
and carried me over the tops of the trees and 


of light giving him a glimpse of the trail. 


mountains, far tothe north, and set me down by 
a stream of water, and thereI found you building 
a house, assisted by my father, and I was very 
happy.” 

Then Vetum spoke: ‘‘Wheu s:umber’s chain 
was loosened so that I could dream, my father 
stood before me. He was clothed in white, and. 
in his hands, he carried the flowers of peace and 
love. You were standing by my side, and, join- 
ing our hands, he said: ‘Make your preparations 
secretly, and fly to the northward on the eve of 
next Temple day. Travel all night under our 
guidance, and in the morning ull danger will be 
passed, for a great storm will destroy all trace 
you leave in your flight: but the storm will not 
harm you, for you are to originate a great na- 
tion.” Then, blessing us, he disappeared.” 
Pleased with their dreams, they agreed to meet 
on the eve of Tomple day, and separated. 

Among the many youths who loved Vitezu 
was Moquan, a dark-browed, ill-natured fellow, 
who, having seen Yetum and her together, be- 
came at once jealous and watchful: but he had 
not seen them go to or return from, the Valley 
of Dreams, though almost constantly on the 
watch. Jie became very suspicious, however, 
when he saw the girl busily er gaged in prepara- 
tions which he did not understand, and he se- 
cretly watched every movement she made with- 
out finding a clue to her purpose. In the mean- 
time, the Secret Order ef United Workers,* to 
which Yetum belonged, met, and he, knowing 
that he woul i have their sympathy and aid, told 
his story, and rel:ted the visions of Vitezu and 
himself. The members of the lodge, atter dis- 
cussion, agreed thatthe matter should be kept 
secret: that the spirit must be obeyed, and that 
each member so disposed, should contribute 
somthing toward starting the coupleina new 
house. Contributions were to be given into the 
hands of one of the brothers, who was to con- 
vey and secrete them ata certain point on the 
route to be pursued by the lovers. 

It was the evo of Temple day. The sun was 
setting behind a heavy bank of clouds, and the 
gentle breeze was lazily moving the leives of 
bush and tree, as Vitezu lightly tripped through 
thesacred groye, toward the wood, beyond which 
she well knew Yetum awaited her coming, te 
commence the journey. 

Moquan, half an hour later, sought her at her 
home, but found her not. He visited ihe home 
of Yetum, and found him also absent. He then 
flew to the Temple, and informed the priests in 
attendance, who told him to wait until morning, 
when they would investigate. Said Moquan; 
“When morning is here, they will be beyond 
our reach.” 

“The servans of the Temple have long arms,” 
said the priest. 

Moquan armed himself, and sped to the secret 
grove, where he soon found the trail of Vitezu, 
and followed it into the wood, where it joined 


that of another, which Moquan knew was that | 


of Yetum. He hurried forward, but night was 
approaching, and astorm with it. He was de- 
termined to overtake them and slay Yetum at 
least. Swift as the deer, and silent as the cat, 
he pursued his way until night shut out the light. 
Then the heavens were black with clouds; the 
angry flashes of the Great Spirit’s eye were fre- 
quent,and the deep-toned thundering of His voice 
were heard. Still onward ran Moquan, each flash 
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ently the rain began to fall in torrents, and Mo- 
quan sought shelter under a neighboring tree, 
his face toward the north. A prolonged and 
vivid flash illumined the scene, and seated with- 
jn easy bow-shot under a sheltering tree, he saw 
Yeotum and Vitezu, but w s not scen by them. 
He strung his bow, and fitted an arrow in readi- 
ness for the next fi sh Jt came, and with it an 
awful crash. The great tree, under which Mo- 
quan stood, was shattered i to fragments and 
he, with bow and arrowstill in hand, was hurled 
almost at the feet of the fugitives, who were un- 
harmed. Yetum embraced Vitezu, and, point- 
ing to the body of Moquan, he said: Tho Great 
Spirit blesses us, He has slain our enemy ; the 
rain no longer falls, and the flash of His eye 
gives us light; let u+ pursue our jouriey.” On 
they went, he bearing her across streams in his 
arms, and lifting ber over rocks and prostrate 
trees. 

The storm raged behind them during the night, 
and the morning dawned bright and beautiful, 
just as they reached the valley beyond the moun- 
tains. With the dawn of the day the priests 
missed the fugitives, and immediately search was 
made in all directions. Near night, a party ro- 

urned with the body of Moquan his bow and 
arrow still grasped in his cold hands, The story 
of the riven tree, and of the traces of the young 
man and maiden, under the shelving rock, was 
told, and the priests at once said, “The Great 
Spiritis with them, let them go,” while brothers 
of the Order rejoiced for them. 

The journey was continued for daysand wecks, 
until they arrived at the valley and stream, 
which was recognized by Vitezu as that of her 
dream. There they built their house and made 
their home and established a village, which 
grow intoa great city, and was the capitol of the 
gresttribe Vitezityu, which in aft r ages carved 
dwellings in the rock, on what is now called tha 
Colorado River. The Vitezityu has, as a tribe or 
nation, long been extinct, but among the moun- 
tains of the Southwest, some of their traditions 
and a few of their descendants still live. 

AWEELE, the Story-Teller, or Historian. 


* The original Free Masons of Yucatan. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF 
SPIRITUALISTS. 


ATLANTA, GroRGIA, October 1885. 
Dear Friends of Spiritual Progress : 

At the annual meeting of the Southern 
Asaociation of Spiritualists, beld August 29th, 
1883; they resolved to celebra'e the thirty-cighth 
anniversary of Modern Spiritualism by a grand 
reunion at Louisville, Ky., to commence Mareh 
28th, and continue eight days. The local society 
at Louisville are making ge: erous preparations, 
having rented Licderkranz Hall, securing hotel 
rates, preparing & choir and engaging free enter- 
ainment for speakers ard meciums, etc. It is 
necessary that our Association shall make this 
meeting a great success. We need money to 
secure the necessary mediums and speakers. In 
order ty be able to do so, this appeal to your 
assistance is made. Please forward your names 
as members and the annual dues of one dollar, and 
also send whatever extra donation you can. Se- 
cure new members to the Association and collect 
the annual fee of one dollar from each. Do not 
delay, forthe necessary funds are neede lat once, 
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in order to perfect engagements, The attend- 
ance of all friends is earnest'y hoped for. Please 
notifo us of the number of persons we may ex- 
pect from your locality. 
Address Yours fraternally, 
G. W. Kartes, Sec’y., 
ATLANTA, Ga. 


Licut IN Tue WEST. 


A SEMI-MONTHLY 
papar of sixteen pages, devoted to 
SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHY. 
at ONE DOLLAR per year in advance. 
Address, 
LIGET IN THE WEST, ' 
314 Chestnut Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THIS PAPER IS 
Entered at the Post Office, St. Louis, as second-class matter. 


R. A. GAMPELL, 
A Palmistor SES 
418 Olive St. - - - St. Louis. 


Can be engaged for Evening Entertainments, 
either public or social. 


Gee. V. Cordingley, 


1604 PINE St., ST, LOUIS. 


Indeqendent Slate Writer: 


L. HAKES, 
WESTBURY, N.Y. 


A Medium of thirty-five years experience. 


John Brown Sr. 
SAN BERNADINO, CALIFORNIA, 


Will give information and take subsciptions for 


“LIGHT IN THE WEST.” 


THE FLORIDA STAR.” 


Fublished evey Thursday, 
Titusville - - Florida 
The official paper of Brevard County. 
E. B. Wagner, > >- >- Publisher. 


SEND STAMP TO 


“LIGHT IN THE WEST.” 


312 CHESTNUT STREET. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


For information about any books, pamphlets 
or papers on spiritism and kindred subjectsIf we 


do not have them on hand wecan getthem forjyou 
t 
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Pensnylvania Route, 


BETWEEN 


SE. LOUIS AND NEW YORK AND THE EAST 


Is acknowledged to be the 


QUICKEST, SAFEST and BEST LINI. 


FOUR Hours Quickest between 


St. Louis? NewYork 


Two Trains Daily Each Way With 


Pulman’s Hotel and Buffet Sleep- 
ing Cars, through without change, pass- 
ing through Indianapolis, Columbus, 
Pittsburg, and Philadelphia. 


No Change of Cars of Any Class between 
St.Louis & Pitisburg 


Trains Running Through solid. 


RATES as LOw as by any other 
Lines. 


Apply to ticket agents of connecting lines, and 
in purchasing tickets, be sure that they read, 
over 


Vandalia and Pennsylvania 
Route. 


For further Information apply to 
E. 4. Ford, 


GERERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ISSOURI 


RAILWAY X 


\S2223.2222222222> > 


MISSOURI 


PACIFIC 
RAILWAY SYSTEM, 


| Comprising the following Railways, 


Missouri Pacific Ry. 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 
International & Gt. Northern Ry. 
Central Branch Union Pacific Ry. 
St.Louis, Ft. Scott & Wichita Ry, 
and the 
Texas & Pacific Ry, 


The Greatest Mielage in the 
World Under One Management. 


Direct connections are made to and 
from all the principal cities 


aN 
Texas, Indian Territory, 
Louisiana, Missouri, 
Mississippi, Kansas & 
Arkansas, Nebraska, 


Elegant Pullman Sleeping Buffet and 
Hotel Cars are attached to all first 
class Trains. 

Reclining Chair Car free, 


W. H. Newman, 
Genl.Traflic Mang’r, 


H. C. Townsend, 
G. P. &T, Agt. 
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TRAVEL BY THE 


OHIO AND — 
—— MISSISSIPI 


Railway! 


æ as —— +, 


——AS IT— 


SAVES YOU 


HOURS TIME 


d —TO—— 
LOUISVILLE? 


J HOURS TIME 
Sy 
Cincinnati & Baltimore, 


——AND— 


HOURS TIME 


To 


WASHINGTON. 


Same Time to New York, 


As by other Linss. 


e 


W W. PEABODY, W. B. SHATTUCK, 
Prest g Gen. M’gr. Gon. Pass Agt. 
CINCINNATI. 


“LIGHT IN THE WEST.” 


is on file with the 


SUBSCRIPTION NEWS C0, 
204 Lake street, 
Chicago. 
Where information may be received concern- 


ing advertisements and subscriptions for this 
paper. The Subscription News Co. ure whole- 


| sale subscription agents for all American and 


foreign periodicals. 


“KORTIN THE WEST” 


Is on file with 


GEO .P:-ROWELL & 60'S 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce Street, N. Y. 
Who willgive information and take advertism’ts for the paper 
pl 
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The Great Fopular Route from 


ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO 
And all parts of the North and Northwest, 
and all Eastern Cities. And from 


St. Louis to Kansas City 


And all Points West. Connection in Union Depots 

Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, Pullman 
Parlor Buffet Cars, Palace Dining Cars, 
Horton Reclining Chair Cars, without exira 
charge. See that your tickets read, “CHICAGO 
& ALTON RAILROAD.” 


S- H. KNIGHT 


Gen’! Agt. Passenger Deparment 
N. 11 Fourth St, Under Plautor’s House St. Lonis. 


pn 


A 
WANTED —Ladies anh gentlemen agents 

to sell Coe’s Automatic Rug Knitter. You can 

make from $5 to $8 per day in your own town. 

gample by mail, postpaid $1.25. For further par- 

ticulars address C. E. COE & Co., Belleville, Ill. 
Mention LIGHT IN THE WEST. 


UXURY! 


= ) THE i 


B eT | 
Bee Line Route! 
(I. & St. L. and C, C.C. & I. Ry’s.) 
With its New Equipment, Excelent 


Remi! Bed, and possessing every ap- 


pliance for Luxurious Travel known 
to be serviceable, offers to passengers 
, for 


INDIANAPOLIS, CINCINNATI, 
CLEVELAND, BUPPALO, 


—-)AND ALL(— 


NEW ENGLAND Cities 


Fast Time, Sure Connections, 
DAND nN 
Palace Sleeping Coaches 


WILICH RUN THROUGH TO 


NEW YORK 


—_—-AND-——— 


BOSTON 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


To persons going WEST or SOUTHWEST on 
pleasuse or business, and to 


Western Land Seekers 


The accommodations offered by this Line are 
unsurpassed, Direct connections are made for 
all points in 


MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, 
TEXAS, KANSAS, 
NEBRASKA, COLORADO, 
CALIFORNIA & MEXICO, 
AVOIDING TRANSFERSSDELAY 


If you contemplate a journey anywhere, do not 
complete your arrangments until you have seen 
a BEE LINE Agent, who will furnish 


LOWEST RATES 


and give full information. 


A,J-Smith, IGM T, D. B. Martin, 
Gen’! ‘cle pal (8 1 + LOUIS Re West’ n Agt 


